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INTRODUCTION 
USTAF AF GEIJERSTAM finds in Sweden 


and on the European continent a significant 
place among the literary figures of the latter nine- 
teenth century. Sensitive to the mood of his 
times and influenced by the thought of his great 
contemporaries, Ibsen, Bjornson, and Brandes, 
Geijerstam early identified himself with the group 
of alert and restless progressives who called them- 
selves ““Young Sweden.” A prolific writer, author 
of eighteen novels besides short stories and plays, 
a critic of considerable insight and force, he ex- 
erted, in turn, a powerful influence upon the 
thought of his younger contemporaries. 

In spite of his recognized position in Scandi- 
navian literature, a position duly acknowledged 
by his French and German translators, the works 
of Gustaf af Geijerstam have suffered compara- 
tive neglect in England and America. The first 
of the author’s books to appear in English was 
the autobiographical novel, The Book about Little 
Brother (Boken om Lillebror, 1900) translated 
by Mr. Edwin Bjorkman and published by the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. Following 
The Book about Little Brother, Woman Power 
(Kvinnomakt, 1901) stands as most significant 
in the light which it throws upon the mind and 
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personality of the writer and the general charac- 
ter of his work. Upon the publication in Sweden 
of The Book about Little Brother, severe criticism 
was directed against the author because in this 
story Geijerstam had given to the public a thinly 
veiled revelation of his own family life, touching 
with frankness, and sometimes with an excess of. 
sentimentality, upon his deepest personal emo- 
tions. Thoughtless critics went so far as to say 
that he had “sold himself for a price.” This 
criticism branded itself indelibly upon the sensi- 
tive mind of Geijerstam. Deeply introspective 
and temperamentally unable long to view life 
objectively, he attempted in Woman Power to 
vindicate his revelations before an unsympathetic 
public by making clear to his readers how insepa- 
rably linked, in his mind, must be the work of the 
artist with the facts, the ideals, and the emotions 
of his own life. 

‘Considered apart from the portrayal of life,” 
he says in the introductory chapter, “literary 
forms are nothing more than well written paper; 
paintings, a beautiful canvas; and the sculptor’s 
art, a harmony in stone. All are equally lifeless 
and imperfect. Only the master who created 
them has within himself their life and complete-— 
ness. The writer who does not strive seriously 
to interpret life in the light of his own experience 
becomes one of life’s dilettantes—‘dilettantes who 
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juggle with their own lives and the lives of others 
as mere playthings.’ It is they who create the soul- 
less, mocking abortion of art—lart pour Il’art. 
It is they who deaden the feeling of veneration be- 
fore life and refuse to take into account its true 
value.” 

Such being his conviction, we cannot wonder 
that Geijerstam the artist must take us into the 
inner sanctum of Geijerstam the man, sparing 
himself by no softening of outline, no dulling of 
emotion. The reflections of the narrator of 
Woman Power, in the conclusion of the novel, 
after he has listened to Hugo Brenner’s unre- 
served story of his intimate life, form a poignant 
comment on Geijerstam’s own sensitive recoil 
from the taunts and criticisms of the public. 

“Such is the poet, I reflected; men may read his 
message and wonder that he can give himself so 
wholly and unreservedly to the world. They can- 
not know the high undissembled passion, long 
borne in silence, burning within, which like a 
great upheaval of nature finally takes form in 
a revulsion of spirit beyond the control of 
man’s will, and is given to the world. The casual 
reader, never tempted to self-revelation because 
he knows full well his own poverty of spirit, holds 
himself aloof from the great passions, and, secure 
in the knowledge that he will win the sanction 
of all men following in the wake of the common- 
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place, he falls upon his prey in merciless judg- 
ment, saying, ‘How can a man give his life for a 
Price; on 

The relation of Geijerstam to the development 
of the modern novel is a problem of considerable 
interest. His deeply introspective spirit and his 
penetrating analytical mind give him an unques- 
tioned place among the forerunners of the present 
day psychological novel, while at the same time 
his absorbing desire to see life in its entirety frees 
him from the limitations of vision and morbidness 
of thought into which many writers have fallen as 
they attempt to probe the inner recesses of the 
human mind. Indeed, in his analysis of human re- 
lationships, as in his views on art, the subtle charm 
and the clear insight of Geijerstam defy classifica- 
tion into group or school. He is neither realist 
nor romanticist; he is neither materialist nor mys- 
tic. Torn between attraction for the psycholo- 
gical—which perhaps because of inadequate 
knowledge tends to become mystical—and a dom- 
inant passion for truth in the portrayal of 
actual events, he fails to hold with entire consis- 
tency to one point of view or the other. Seeing 
life in all its infinite and bewildering variety, he 
cannot limit himself to the singleness of purpose 
which a great psychological motive demands. 

In the final analysis, Geijerstam remains signifi- 
cant, not only as a representative Swedish novelist 
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of his period, but as a prophetic writer fore- 
shadowing the development of the psychological 
novel of our own day. His simplicity and charm 
of expression, his genuine understanding of the 
human emotions, and his ability to interpret with 
a curiously intuitional power the conflict in the 
mental and spiritual life of man entitle him to 
a position of unquestioned prominence in Swedish 
letters and to recognition from the literary world 
at large. 

For a more detailed consideration of Geijer- 
stam’s work, and for a chronological list of his 
books, the reader is referred to Mr. Bjorkman’s 
translation of The Book about Little Brother, 
SCANDINAVIAN C rassics, XVIII. 
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“A great city, a great solitude.” 


N THE crowded streets of a great city men 

pass in silence, and only the stranger is touched 
by an interest in the things he sees or the people 
he meets. There, in the surge of passing throngs, 
no friendly interest is made manifest save between 
persons of close acquaintance, and we smile with 
amused tolerance at the men of the country who 
are moved to greet their fellows with a smile and 
a cordial good-morrow. Custom and perhaps ne- 
cessity have decreed that insuperable barriers be 
raised about all human beings not thrown together 
by the hand of a common destiny, and bond slaves 
of custom that we are, we dare not approach one 
another for fear of outraging certain iron-clad 
rules of convention the violation of which the 
world holds as unpardonable. Hence the great 
solitude common to the hearts of men may be felt 
even more deeply amid the throngs of the 
crowded metropolis than in the depths of a bar- 
ren wilderness. 

It has often happened as some one has hastily 
glided past me in the shadowy half darkness of a 
city street that I have felt an instinctive longing 
to retain this stranger’s presence, to know him as 
a friend: it has seemed to me that, although I 
was unable to reach out to him, I recognized the 
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bearer of a loneliness closely akin to my own—no 
less intense. For a moment I have even dared to 
hope that the feeling might be a mutual one and 
that it might be possible for us to rise above those 
intangible barriers which none has builded yet 
every one respects; but the moment passed, fol- 
lowed only by a strange emotion suggestive of 
indefinable loss. The barrier is there, this wall 
builded by the mortar of illusion, which no one 
dares scale lest he meet that cold and silent an- 
tagonism which the great city with its intricate 
relationships has created. 

Although in my saner moments I have scorned 
the illusions of an overwrought imagination, I 
have never been able to set aside the fancy that 
within this strange emotional response there may 
lie a truth of great significance. It is possible that 
between human beings there may be a means of 
communication outside the realm of the senses 
within which lie the strongest and most decisive 
factors of human relationships. On one occasion, 
at least, I have had reason to believe that such 
response proved to be something more than fleet- 
ting caprice or an unsatisfied longing for sym- 
pathy. 

These were my reflections as I called to mind 
the events of a certain afternoon when for the 
first time I observed the man of whom this story 
is to be told. Many years have passed since then. 
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I had recently arrived in Stockholm, and the city 
with its superficial barriers in social relationships 
was new to me. I had gone alone to dine at a 
café, and after having glanced through the col- 
umns of my newspaper I sat watching the restless 
groups about me, until wearied I fell to dreaming, 
oblivious of everything, even the babble of voices 
which rose higher and higher as the room slowly 
filled with people. I was awakened from my 
reverie by the feeling that some one was observ- 
ing me closely. I looked up but noticed nothing 
unusual; convinced that again I had been made 
the victim of an illusion, I lighted a cigarette, and 
picking up my newspaper anew sought to distract 
my thoughts. Then for a second time I felt my- 
self observed and, looking about, my eyes fell 
upon a man somewhat past middle age who sat 
alone like myself at some distance from me. 
Whence came the certainty that this was the 
man who had directed his attention upon me I do 
not know. I saw him first as he sat there, his 
head bowed, while an air of deep abstraction indi- 
cated that he had been pondering some weighty 
problem and was unaware of my presence. None 
the less I was attracted to this stranger about 
whom there was a fascination which made it im- 
possible to ignore his presence. He appeared to 
be between fifty and sixty years of age. His 
dress, rather careless than elegant, was indicative 
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of the gentleman in whom a certain self-assurance 
produces a scorn for the ultra fastidious. His 
profile was clearly marked, the high forehead that — 
of an idealist; the long shapely hands were strong 
and well cared for; and the unconcern with which 
he seemed to abandon himself to his thoughts in 
the midst of these surroundings was suggestive of 
a cold indifference to the interests of others. As 
I sat there speculating about this man’s charac- 
ter and the position he might occupy, he suddenly 
raised his head, and when his eyes met mine I 
felt assured that I had been correct in my earlier 
surmise. Inthe next moment, however, he turned 
away as if he feared to reveal too much of him- 
self, and again it became impossible for me to 
break the barriers of convention and speak to 
him directly, as I might otherwise have done. 
But I had seen his eyes for a moment, melancholy 
and dreaming, a trifle weary, as if with too much 
resignation to fate. There had lain in their 
depths a quality suggestive of changing emotions, 
as if his mind were occupied with something be- 
longing to his inner life. And there was some- 
thing of proud self-command in the way in which 
his glance was hastily averted, as if he sought to 
- avoid the questioning gaze of a curious outsider. 
The sensitive mouth closed firmly with a line of 
hardness, in strange contrast with the attitude 
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of tired resignation which so characterized the 
stranger’s entire being. 

After a short time he arose and went out. 
Walking upright with a firm, youthful tread, yet 
slowly and with a certain dignity, he disappeared 
through the vestibule. I remained alone, wishing 
that I might call to him, asking him to return. 

On my way home I met him again, as, with 
his hands in the pockets of his great-coat, he 
walked slowly along the avenue which leads out 
from Humlegarden. It was a cold, starlit night, 
and as I turned at the corner to go to my home, 
I saw him standing still beside the curb, looking 
up into the starry heavens, which sparkled with 
the blue and gold of a winter night. 


2k * * 


A few weeks later I met again the stranger of 
the café. At the home of Karl and Elise Bohrn 
were gathered one evening a little group of writ- 
ers and artists from within the metropolis, and 
among these was the stranger, introduced to me as 
Doctor Hugo Brenner. The moment I heard 
his name I wondered that I had not previously 
recognized him, for I knew well the activities of 
this man whose position in the literary world was 
at this time unquestioned. Although I had not 
had occasion to make his acquaintance, I had seen 
him frequently, and had heard in connection with 
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his name a strange story, the. details of which for 
the moment escaped me. Hugo Brenner was 
widely known as a literary figure, and in the field 
of criticism his name had come to stand as a kind 
of guarantee for the worth of any literary enter- 
prise. In the beginning of his career his interests 
were of wide scope, and his work gave evidence 
of great promise: now, however, his signature 
was rarely to be found. His writings, while de- 
manding recognition, were marked by a peculiar 
reserve which effectively obscured the writer; and 
thereby, while his work enabled him to stand as 
a close observer of the trend of the great literary 
and social development which marked the last 
decades in our literature, at the same time it 
allowed him an opportunity to follow his pref- 
erence for a life of retirement. 

It was therefore a great surprise to all who re- 
marked his presence to meet Hugo Brenner as a 
part of any social group, even in this selective 
company, made up for the most part of men and 
women of like interests, who in this free and 
genial home atmosphere found sympathetic recog- 
nition of their efforts and the opportunity for 
stimulating exchange of ideas. 

Although it seemed that little by little every 
member of this group had yielded himself to that © 
spirit of harmonious accord which though seldom 
attained has the effect of tranquil silence after 
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violent discord, removed from the tension of the 
constant vigilance which for the most part char- 
acterizes our contacts with one another; yet even 
here in this congenial company, among cultivated 
friends, one might have observed an occasional 
note of irony immediately turned by sudden 
change of accent, many a furtive glance quickly 
averted, many a touch of sarcasm hidden under 
the cloak of open sincerity. Perhaps never can 
be wholly eliminated the clash of contesting wills, 
nor the suspicious vigilance which lurks under 
cover of that simulated confidence and accord 
which all men strive to maintain. After all, the 
habit of conflict is so common in human relation- 
ships, that the demand for true harmony is for 
the most part set aside, and discord is recognized 
only when by chance it breaks its bounds. 

In the meantime I had observed that Hugo 
Brenner was in no way deceived by the illusion 
that persons -who devote their lives to the pursuit 
of an ideal become exclusively absorbed by this 
interest. As he sat occupied by his own thought, 
apparently giving little attention to those about 
him, not a shade of their implications was lost 
to him, and sometimes dark shadows passed over 
his face, as he seemed to read into the words their 
true meaning. In the midst of it all his attention 
seemed divided. His eyes involuntarily sought 
those of our host and hostess, and I remarked 
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silently that uniting these three persons there 
must exist an intimacy much deeper than that of 
an ordinary friendship. As we passed from the 
dining room, I questioned one of my friends. 

“Have you never heard?” he answered with a 
significant smile. “It is Brenner’s custom to come 
here daily. It is only on occasions when stran- 
gers are present that he chooses toi absent him- 
self« 

There was not time for more. Our hostess 
was approaching, and I followed the others into 
the drawing room. In passing, as we were seating 
ourselves, I noted a quick exchange of glances 
between Brenner and Fru Bohrn, and it was 
evident even to a stranger that they were bound 
by some bond of secret understanding. At the 
same moment I caught a glimpse of our host, who 
smiled as his eyes rested upon his wife and her 
friend, seated side by side upon the divan. This 
silent byplay, which otherwise passed unnoticed, 
impressed me strangely. I felt that between these 
persons there existed a. bond of mutual under- 
standing unknown to all «the world beside. 
Strangely enough, this impression in no way coin- 
cided with the story that I had always heard 
concerning the home life of the Bohrns. Karl 
Bohrn’s domestic infidelity was well known, and 
his alliances were the popular topics of conversa- 
tion among groups of men at the cafés as well 
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as among gossiping women. It was a matter of 
common knowledge that this man’s lapses had 
often seriously interfered with his business posi- 
tion and affairs; but a single matter remained in 
dispute for which babbling tongues could find no 
solution. Did Elise Bohrn know of her husband’s 
faithlessness? Her friends agreed that if she 
did know she played her game well, for in her 
evidence of affection for her husband there would 
have been a touch of genuine pathos could any 
one have believed it to be real. 

This attitude, however, was not taken by those 
who belonged to that ultra-modern school which 
makes of righteous indignation a virtue. I must 
confess that for my own part I was at this time 
touched by that very quality of indignation; con- 
sequently I concluded that, strange though it may 
seem, Fru Bohrn could not be aware of the facts 
so well known to every one else. My admiration 
for this talented woman with her charming per- 
sonality and fine intellectual power strengthened 
my conviction, for I should have regarded it as 
a flaw in her character if, knowing all, she had 
remained silent. That such silence could be the 
highest expression of nobility of soul I could not 
at this time understand. For Bohrn I felt a pe- 
culiarly mingled liking and contempt, while the 
apparent intimacy between Hugo Brenner and our 
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hostess could arouse no question here, in this at- 
mosphere of open sincerity. 

Much of the conversation of the evening slip- 
ped by unnoticed, so occupied had I become with 
speculations concerning my friends and Hugo 
Brenner. I was suddenly brought back to myself 
as I heard the conclusion of some statement touch- 
ing upon the tendency toward dilettantism to be 
found in modern art. The discussion was spirited 
and at this point not without a touch of dogma- 
tism, for naturally the spirit of the dilettante was 
hostile to the convictions of most of those present. 
Although I recall but little of what was said at 
that time, the scene yet stands clear before my 
eyes. In the corners of the great drawing room 
with its old-fashioned furnishings, and its rich 
oriental rugs and tapestries in subdued harmo- 
nious tones, stood softly shaded lamps on 
high bronze pedestals casting their dim light over 
eager faces turned to each other in the animation 
of friendly controversy. Through the light clouds 
of cigarette smoke wafted upward I watched the 
quiet seriousness of Elise Bohrn’s face as she 
listened with impartial attention to the divergent 
opinions within the little group. Sitting there 
beside me in the half light of the evening lamps, | 
it was impossible to guess that she had already 
reached the age of fifty. Almost imperceptible 
were the tiny wrinkles about the youthful eyes 
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which glowed softly under the waves of lightly 
greying hair. I was impressed with how essen- 
tially vital was the spirit of this woman, how 
potent her influence. Home and children her first 
interest and responsibility, she was yet made the 
center of this interesting erudite group which had 
gathered about her, made up of men of individual 
and divergent interests who were seeking in their 
own way to contribute to letters and to art. To 
every ambition she gave the added incentive of her 
interest, and asking nothing for herself, she made 
her own every defeat or success of those about 
her. Devoted in her intimate relationships, yet she 
sought there no mastery. There was in her char- 
acter a strange contradiction of impulse and delib- 
eration, candor and reserve, gentleness and 
strength. In her clear understanding of others 
lay the greatest charm of her personality, en- 
hanced by the art of her own reserve. 

The murmurs of conversation rose and fell 
about us in regular cadence. Suddenly she be- 
came restless and troubled, and instinctively I 
looked across the room toward Hugo Brenner, 
who during all of the evening had been sitting 
silent and apart. His unobtrusive silence was by 
no means suggestive of a depression of spirit; on 
the contrary, he seemed to take great delight in 
following the trend of the conversation, and in his 
sensitive face there were reflected all the impres- 
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sions he received. At times there was mirrored a 
fleeting shade of displeasure, as if he found want- 
ing in this group something of the deeper realities 
which he had expected here to discover. For the 
moment he seemed uncertain whether to speak or 
remain silent. Fru Bohrn had noted his agitation, 
and as if she had known his thoughts and was 
stirred by them, every moment she became more » 
troubled. Brenner seemed aware of her interest 
and understanding, for he smiled as if with a 
secret satisfaction. Eventually he looked up and 
began to speak, his voice hard, as if in repressed 
indignation, but his deep seriousness softened the 
harshness of his speech. 

Without looking at the company, he spoke, his 
words: falling terse and abrupt as his thoughts 
crowded close upon each other seeking expression. 
In his manner lay that quality of restrained mel- 
ancholy which had attracted my attention on that 
day when I had first seen him at the café. His 
voice, quietly vibrant with restrained emotion, 
compelled every one to listen, as with a kind of 
positive eloquence he set forth his arguments 
against the acceptance of conventions prevalent in 
this day. 

“TI cannot subscribe to some of the statements 
which have been made this evening,” he began. 
“Tf art in its final analysis is merely the production 
of books and paintings, then we have, indeed, an 
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abundance of art in our day. But is not the mold- 
ing of lives the highest form of art? To find an 
expression of this meaning, however, would de- 
mand the light of a modern Diogenes. The pur- 
pose of existence—at least the thing which con- 
cerns us most closely—must be the development of 
real men and women. If art does not contribute to 
this end, then it is nothing more than the rever- 
berations of empty sound. Considered apart from 
portrayal of life, literary form is nothing more 
than a well written paper; painting, a beautiful 
canvas; and the sculptor’s art, a harmony in stone. 
All are equally lifeless and imperfect. Only the 
master who created them has within himself their 
life and completeness.” 

He smiled, then suddenly became serious again. 

“T mean to say, simply, that there is a subject 
for criticism greater than the subject of dilettan- 
tism in art. It is dilettantism in life itself.” 

Unquestionably his words were the expression 
of his faith. 

“Tt is possible that the character of modern art 
is largely responsible for the dilettantism which 
flourishes about us,” he continued. ‘‘We love as 
dilettantes. We hate in the same way. So long as 
everything goes on in the even tenor of its way, 
we are undisturbed and avoid unpleasant sugges- 
tions. Is not modern art responsible, in a sense, for 
this situation? Although more books have been 
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read during the last decade than during any half 
century previously, what have been the results? 
Do the refinements of literature and art really en- 
ter into the lives of the readers? Art has become a 
luxury rather than a source of power, and I turn 
in vain to the writers of modern literature for 
inspiration or instruction. 

“Tt is because writers themselves do not take 
themselves seriously,” he continued with growing 
fervor. ‘Every artist must devote himself to 
singleness in aim; otherwise he simply juggles with 
the verities. That to me is blasphemy. The mod- 
ern tendency is to look upon art as a matter apart 
from the interests of men, judging every work 
upon its artistic merit without being concerned 
about the effect of its suggestions. Why should we 
leave the philosophy pertaining to the fulfillment 
of Man’s destiny wholly to the moralists, who are 
for the most part pretenders and know little of 
reality? Behind every true work of art must lie 
the true interpretation of human experience. I 
am convinced, however paradoxical it may seem, 
that the mass of unformed, yet pretentious un- 
realities in modern art, before which the world 
stands appalled, spring for the most part from 
men who are themselves life’s dilettantes. Dilet- 
tantes who juggle with their own lives and the 
lives of others as mere playthings; it is they who 
create the soulless mocking abortion of art— 
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l’art pour l’art; it is they who deaden the feeling 
of veneration before life and refuse to take into 
account its true values. These men speak care- 
lessly of form, technique, and style, failing to 
recognize that the most beautiful garment be- 
comes ugly on a misshapen body. I am not con- 
tent merely to enjoy a detached piece of work, for 
I wish to know the completeness of the producer 
himself. Appreciation depends upon individual 
preferences, but as my literary ideal I must have, 
not a mutilated figure who has bungled his own 
life and thereafter devotes his time to filling pages 
with words, or canvas with paint, but a man who 
is himself the complete expression of his art.” 

A strange troubled silence fell upon the little 


group, and only Elise Bohrn had the courage to’ ~ 


make reply, doubtless because only she, in her 
gentleness of spirit, failed to realize how the 
pointed accuracy of his thrusts went home. 

“T agree with Dr. Brenner,” she said. ‘I have 
always believed that some of our greatest artists 
may be found among those who have never held 
the pencil, the brush, or the chisel. All creation 
of beauty is the work of an artist. Perhaps it 
may be that even the perfecting of one’s inner 
life becomes the highest expression of art.” 

Her word seemed directed to the heart of him 
who had just spoken. As he raised his eyes to 
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hers for a moment, I perceived in their depths a 
strange light. 

The conversation passed slowly into a lighter 
vein. When we parted I was the last to leave, 
for I lingered in the hope of having an opportun- 
ity to talk with Brenner alone. As the last guest 
left the hall, I saw Herr Bohrn place his hand on 
Hugo Brenner’s shoulder as if to detain him; and . 
as the door closed, the Bohrns and the strange 
old gentleman with the paradoxical ideas about 
art together turned back into the empty salon. 


* * * 


During the days that followed I often had occa- 
sion to meet Hugo Brenner, and very soon, in 
spite of the great difference in our ages, there 
developed between us a kind of friendship. 

When one day I related to him the strange 
impression I had received on first observing him 
in the café, he smiled a little and confessed that 
he had noticed me at the same time. After that 
we seldom met without stopping to talk, and often 
our conversation lengthened into formal discus- 
sions until we came to regard each other as old 
friends. 

From the first, the attitude of this man was 
something of a mystery to me. So positive were 
his opinions and so unequivocal his judgments that 
most people felt a certain restraint in his presence 
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and refrained from asserting their own opinions. 
Although Hugo Brenner himself had produced 
nothing significant within the realm of literature, 
he discussed the great classic writers with an 
ease and naturalness suggestive of intimate asso- 
ciation. This attitude of familiarity toward these 
master minds struck me, in him, in no way ironical, 
for there lay within his personality a strength and 
self-assurance which, although he seemed per- 
fectly aware that he would never play an active 
part in the molding of contemporary thought, 
made his critical attitude appear a natural one. 
Consistent with his theories he chose as his stand- 
ard those writers and artists whose lives were in 
harmony with their work. To all others he was 
harsh in his criticism or supremely indifferent even 
when qualities of greatness were concerned. Once 
when our conversation turned upon the writers of 
earlier periods, the men concerning whose lives 
we know but little, I ventured to suggest, more for 
the sake of argument than because of conviction, 
that in order to be consistent he must set aside all 
the works of these writers since he could not in- 
terpret them in the light of their historical back- 
ground. ‘‘Can’t you understand,” he would an- 
swer, ‘that the lives of these men are really ex- 
pressed and interpreted through their works?” 
Then he would smile as if in silent enjoyment of 
his theory so obstinately maintained. 
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Upon me his candor of speech served as a liber- 
ating force, especially since throughout my youth 
I had been a victim of that peculiar isolation 
which in Sweden at this time was forced upon the 
younger generation, shutting it off from the 
thoughts and ideals of the generation before it. 
Friendship between persons of unlike age was at 
that time in the highest degree unusual, and not — 
alone was I attracted by Hugo Brenner’s person- 
ality, but I was flattered by the opportunity to 
associate with a man more than twice my own age. 
Perhaps for this reason I chose his friendship be- 
fore all others. 

How well I recall those long winter evenings 
when from the recesses of a secluded corner in the 
caféwe discussedevery significant phase of modern 
life. This was a time of seething and unrest, 
when the youth of every land, unknown to each 
other, were caught up by the same anguish of 
spirit, gripped in a fear of the present, helpless 
in the face of the future, striving for the same 
goal in the search for a greater freedom. With 
this man I felt free to discuss these problems 
which were weighing upon me, no less than upon 
all the youth of the time. With him I shared my 
dreams of the future while I confessed my lack 
of faith in their fulfillment. To him I confessed 
the defeats of my baffled spirit struggling within 
a world which seemed to me at that time even 
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more impenetrable than it does now. On one 
occasion I reflected sadly that to him only I ex- 
pressed all that a son might wish to discuss with 
his father had not a peculiar reticence concerning 
these matters so effectually separated men of one 
generation from another at that time. At my 
words Hugo Brenner remained silent, withdraw- 
ing once more into that strange reserve so charac- 
teristic of him when he suspected that one might 
be merely curious of matters intimately concerning 
his own life. Yet he vouchsafed the answer: 

“T understand your position. I have had a 
like experience.” 

There was a kind of harshness in his tone as 
he spoke, which seemed to imply that he wished to 
have no questions asked; but the melancholy un- 
derstanding of his smile removed the sting of his 
words. Together we finished our wine, while in 
my heart I was grateful that he had saved me 
the humiliation of having, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, revealed too much of myself. 

We had talked long and earnestly. Time 
passed in silence as we sat each occupied with his 
own thought. Then in a lighter vein we began 
to relate simple anecdotes of our experience, re- 
lieving the tension of our earlier conversation, 
while the hours passed unmarked. About us the 
people had left their tables, and the low flames 
of the candles were one by one extinguished. We 
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took no notice. Finally, recalled to reality by a 
restive waiter, we arose and went together out 
into the winter night. How often had we walked 
the length of that street before us, revelling in 
the stillness of the sleeping city, in the reflection 
of the snow upon the streets and roofs during the 
winter, or in the fresh verdance of early spring, 
most lovely when in the quiet heavens there shone 
a million twinkling stars. 

Many such evenings were spent together. In 
the midst of the great unrest of the city, it was 
the inexpressible calm and unperturbed tolerance 
with which Hugo Brenner regarded and judged 
men and the conditions that surrounded them 
which gave color to our association and made the 
hours spent together a time of rest and relaxation. 
Whether this kindly tolerance was an inherent at- 
tribute of his nature or the outgrowth of experi- 
ence, Brenner gave me no enlightenment. On 
those rare occasions when he gave his spirit free 
play, I received the impression that the finest 
elements of his personality had been molded by 
some overwhelming sorrow which at one time had 
touched his life. He seemed as one seeking to 
give to those with whom he came in contact some- 
thing of that beauty and excellence which the art- _ 
ist contributes through his art. Making for 
himself no demands, perhaps without conscious 
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effort, he compelled me to look up to him and 
revere him as a master. 


* * * 


One day Hugo Brenner began quite simply to 
address me in terms of familiarity introducing the 
informal du into his conversation. I thought at 
first I must be mistaken, but when he continued 
to address me thus, I was glad to respond with 
a like use of informal address. Long afterward 
when I reminded him of how our more intimate 
relationship began, he answered simply: 

“To me the familiar manner is the most satis- 
factory.” 

In spite of the fact that after two years of 
intimate companionship Hugo Brenner retained 
concerning his own life the deepest reserve, I felt 
no restraint in his presence. Since we had few 
friends or acquaintances in common, questions 
which I asked concerning him never led to definite 
information. His private life, it appeared, was 
unknown to others as well as myself; perhaps be- 
cause his personality alone contented those who 
knew him best, the details of his life were of little 
consequence. 

The only person who in any way satisfied my 
curiosity concerning my friend was Fru Bohrn. 
That she knew more than any one else of Hugo 
Brenner’s life I felt sure, and when on one occa- 
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sion I approached her with inquiries concerning 
my new friend, I became aware through her re- 
plies that she was familiar with everything that 
had passed between Hugo Brenner and me. She 
knew the import of our philosophical discussions 
concerning men and things, she could even repeat 
my favorite anecdote; our habitual meeting place 
was to her no secret, neither our long walks to- 
gether in the silence of the night. She knew the 
history of my own life quite as well as if I had 
confided the facts to her. 

‘You must not feel resentful toward Brenner 
for having told me of these things,” she added, 
smiling. ‘I am his friend, and I share his con- 
fidence. He is the best friend I have ever had, 
and the finest man I have ever known. It would 
be unfair to tell you about his life. He does not 
care to have it discussed. But doubtless you have 
heard that, at one time, he was married ?”’ 

I shook my head. 

She seemed surprised. “That is strange,” she 
said, ‘‘for I supposed that fact to be generally 
known. His marriage was a most unhappy one, 
and nothing could give him more satisfaction now 
than to believe that all this unhappiness is long 
since forgotten. You will, therefore, not mention 
this conversation to him. He has a great aver-. 
sion to pity.” . 

Fru Bohrn as she spoke seemed no longer the 
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woman of mature years I had known, the well 
poised mistress of every social exigency, the wife, 
and mother of children almost grown, but she 
became for the moment a young woman as in her 
eyes there played a new and tremulous light. Con- 
fused, I felt that I had inadvertently stumbled 
upon an intimate secret between two people to 
which I had no right. Noting my confusion, her 
look changed at once to one of playfulness, while 
yet there lay hidden therein something of resigna- 
tion and a sad reserve. As I turned my eyes from 
hers, my own were dimmed. 

A few days later, when I saw Hugo Brenner 
again, I carefully avoided mention of my conver- 
sation with Fru Bohrn, yet I could not refrain 
from speaking of her. A look from Brenner 
made it clear to me that my elaborate care in 
concealment was quite unnecessary. Evidently he 
had seen Fru Bohrn and learned from her directly 
the substance of our talk. Quietly and thought- 
fully according to his wont, he began to pay trib- 
ute to his friend, speaking as if it were a pleasure 
to paint for me a portrait of her personality and: 
character. On this occasion, however, he referred 
to no definite incident in her life, but simply with 
long sweeping strokes expressed his unmeasured 
admiration, mingled with a sympathy so intense 
that at times his voice broke. Of the manner in 
which he had met this woman and how the friend- 
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ship had deepened he related nothing. His ac- 
count seemed an emotional outbreak, all the more 
affecting because of its intensity and simplicity. 
Late that evening we went together for the 
first time to Hugo Brenner’s home, a secluded 
second floor apartment in the neighborhood of 
the Humlegarden. I was grateful for this evi- 
dence of friendliness on his part, although it did 
not occur to me then that I was to find here the 
explanation of the strange quality in Brenner’s 
personality which had interested me since that first 
time I had met him. As I entered, not without 
a certain touch of curiosity, this little sanctuary, 
distant from all the world beside, the first object 
to attract my notice was a portrait which stood 
upon his writing table. I could recognize only the 
outline of a woman’s head, and it seemed to me 
that the sketch portrayed a child-like figure, while 
at the same time my overwrought fancy sought 
the features of Fru Bohrn. As I was trying to 
decide which impression might be the correct one, 
Brenner returned to the room bringing with him 
a flask of wine and a couple of glasses, and our 
conversation took its customary trend. 
But on this occasion I could not with my usual 
interest follow my friend as he began his discus- 
sion of the relation between dreams and reality. 
Unconsciously I was caught up in the atmosphere 
of these new surroundings into which I had en- 
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tered for the moment quite unprepared. The fur- 
niture consisted of a few old-fashioned pieces of 
rare mahogany, simple in line, massive and com- 
fortable, arranged with a care and precision which 
indicated that the owner laid great stress upon 
home atmosphere. The walls were lined with 
books, but wherever possible were hung prints, en- 
gravings, and etchings varying in size from 
the largest, which occupied all of the wall above 
the divan, to the smallest in plain unpretentious 
frames, fitted in wherever place might be found. 
As I observed them more closely, I saw that 
almost without exception they were reproductions 
from Rembrandt. I have never at any time seen 
a larger and rarer collection of the works of this 
artist. In a singular way they harmonized with 
the furnishings of the room, while they seemed 
no less in harmony with the man who sat there 
opposite me, this man who throughout the whole 
of his life, in his conversation, his interests, his 
dreams, had sought that magical blend of the ma- 
terial and spiritual with which the great master 
from Amsterdam tinged his colors and painted 
his contours, forever living and vibrant. More 
than this, i felt that this little home with its in- 
viting atmosphere had not been ordered by a 
man’s hand alone, and instinctively my eyes turned 
again to the writing table where in the shadow 
of the lamp beside it stood the portrait half con- 
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cealed from my eyes. From this little portrait 
with its simple glass frame, all the warmth and 
radiance of the room seemed to emanate. It 
was the center around which everything else had 
been grouped and about which it was evident that 
the thought of this lonely man had centered. Was 
he perhaps less alone than I had imagined? I 
could not answer No. I would not answer Yes. 
When Brenner arose and left the room to refill 
our glasses, I first had opportunity to satisfy my 
curiosity in regard to the portrait. Feeling like a 
traitor, I arose and went over to the table. To 
my great surprise I found that I had been entirely 
mistaken in my earlier surmise. The portrait was 
not that of a woman but of a child about the 
age of fourteen years. Her face, oval in form 
and finely chiseled, was one of exceptional beauty, 
and in her large wistful eyes, which reminded me 
of Brenner’s own, there was a curious blend of the 
child and the woman. I had not known that 
Brenner had had a child in his marriage. [I felt, 
however, that the history of this little girl might 
be linked with the strange circumstances of his 
life which I knew only in faintest outline, deep- 
ened perhaps by my own imagination. As Brenner 
returned I was pacing back and forth in the room, 
deep in thought, and only by an effort did I force 
myself to return to reality. 
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“You have a beautiful home,” I commented, 
wishing to break the silence. 

“T like it,’ he answered, “‘And here I am most 
contented.” 

Then, as if fearing that his tone had betrayed 
him, he added quickly: 

“Certainly there has been time enough to make 
it attractive. I have lived here twelve years. And 
I expect never again to leave it until others shall 
bear me away.” 

He spoke seriously, but with a whimsical note, 
and as he finished, he drank again from the glass 
beside him on the table. 

As I returned alone to my home after this con- 
versation with my friend, there kept ringing in my 
ears the words which Fru Bohrn had spoken. 

“He is the finest man I know. He is the best 
friend I have ever had.” 


> * * 


To most men there comes a time in life when 
old friendships are set aside and new interests 
overshadow the old. Thus it happened at the 
time of my marriage that, governed only by the 
happy dreams of youth which transform the mer- 
est trifles into a glorified adventure, I became 
wholly occupied with the plans for my new home. 
I had forgotten all about Hugo Brenner, and 
when one day I met him quite by accident I was 
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overcome with embarrassment because of my neg- 
ligence and prepared to offer my apologies. 

It was a beautiful spring day—he came forward 
to meet meat once, calling to me from a distance 
a friendly word of greeting. 

“What are you doing this summer?” was his 
first question, as he came up and shook my hand 
heartily. 

Perhaps it was the sunshine of early spring 
which called forth this direct question, unusual 
on the part of Brenner; at any rate he appeared 
not to have noticed my neglect of our friendship. 
Glad that he felt no offense toward me, I 
responded cordially: 

“Bans have twice been published. Two more 
weeks and I shall be married. Then I am to 
spend the remainder of the summer on the Islands 
with my wife.” 

Hugo Brenner seemed pleased, and as he 
placed his hands upon my shoulders with an ex- 
pression at once serious and affectionate, he said: 

‘‘And so you are to be married? It is the right 
thing todo. Had I married when I was your age, 
everything would have been different.” 

So friendly did he appear at this moment, so 
genuine seemed his interest, that his manner gave 
me courage to make of him an otherwise pre-. 
sumptuous request: 
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“T wish you would promise to visit us sometime, 
in the new home,” I said. 

At first Brenner did not answer, but he re- 
moved his hand at once from my shoulder, and 
his eyes looked far away. We continued down 
the avenue. 

“It is true that I have become interested in 
you; I shall always retain that interest. I am 
grateful, too, for the patience you have shown to- 
ward me, strange, solitary figure that Iam. But 
I can not promise to come to your home. A man 
of my years does not break an established routine 
of life and thought simply because some young 
friend decides to marry.” 

Whereupon we parted and went our separate 
ways. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, Hugo Brenner did not 
come to my home during the years which fol- 
lowed. We seldom met. Thoughtless, perhaps, 
and ever inclined to live within the pleasures of 
the moment, I came more and more to neglect the 
quiet evenings which I had once set aside for 
Brenner; and he, too, as if purposely, kept his 
distance, maintaining that with marriage must 
come the severing of all early relationships. What 
experience or incident had brought him to this 
way of thinking I had never learned. Enough that 
life had caught me in its hold, and Hugo Brenner 
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was almost forgotten in the new interests which 
had come to me. 

Sometimes, however, my thoughts reverted to 
this strange lonely figure, half shrouded in a sur- 
rounding shadow, and I felt returning the old 
desire to know and understand him. I longed 
sometimes for the quiet influence of his calm 
unperturbed spirit so distinctly aloof from matters 
which men commonly regard as fortune or ad- 
versity. Particularly on the day when, as I read 
the morning paper, I found. among the death 
notices the name of Elise Bohrn, was I reminded 
of Hugo Brenner. Many years had passed since 
I had come to know this woman of quiet distinc- 
tion with the strangely youthful eyes beneath 
softly greying hair, who moved as the center of 
the little circle of minor celebrities which she had 
gathered about her. Amid the changing destinies, 
how many sorrows had since entered the age old 
world; how many new interests, new strivings, 
hopes and disappointments, new _ thoughts 
and ideals had during the course of those 
years been whirled about in the great mael- 
strom of life. I read the words of the brief 
obituary again and again, as if they might 
relate to me all that through my neglect was 
now lost to me, forever. Could it be that 
ten years had passed? Too true, I had forgotten. 
Or perhaps time in the whirl of Jiving is so short — 
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that many incidents make no impress upon the 
mind. At the time of her husband’s death, several 
years before, [ had felt the desire to call upon 
Fru Bohrn; but fearing that to do so might seem 
presumptuous I had merely sent a formal note 
of sympathy. Then with many others she had 
slipped from my thought. 

But now I had been suddenly brought back to 
that little circle once so familiar. Long forgotten 
faces became alive once more, and foremost 
among them was the face of Hugo Brenner. My 
thoughts became intently occupied with memories 
of the past, and the many kindnesses I had re- 
ceived returned to me. Where was Hugo Bren- 
ner now? What was he doing? Did he still reside 
in the attractive little apartment in Ostermalm? 

I knew nothing of these things. Finally I cast 
myself with the fervor of abandon into my work 
in order to be free from the thoughts which 
troubled me. 

One evening soon thereafter I happened to pass 
through Ostermalm where Hugo Brenner had 
made his home at one time. Just as I was passing 
his window, I saw against the lowered shades the 
shadow of a man’s figure, moving with ceaseless 
mechanical precision back and forth. Involun- 
tarily I stopped, waiting, it would seem, merely 
to discover if the restless shadow would never 
come to rest. 
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In a moment a strange power possessed me. 
It seemed to me that, no matter at what cost, the 
constant swaying movement must cease. Without 
further deliberation, I passed up the steps and 
in the next moment found myself at his door. 

The instant I heard the penetrating tones of 
the bell I repented my action. What explanation 
could I give? I could not tell Brenner the reason 
for my coming. I did not know it myself. 

A moment later Hugo Brenner stood before 
me, and the impossible had been done. Even the 
look of wonder on his face did not now frighten 
me. Before I was aware of it, the words had 
passed my lips: “I saw your shadow from with- 
out and I could not refrain from coming up.” 

In a manner calmly indifferent Brenner asked 
me in. He seemed as one completely sufficient 
unto himself. Everything about him was strange 
and remote. His voice was low. As he passed 
through the door before me I noted the lowered 
stoop of his shoulders; and sitting there opposite 
him I was impressed by the fact that Hugo Bren- 
ner had become an old man. His bearing had 
something of the old buoyancy, but his hair and 
beard were almost white; his face was deeply 
lined, and in the eyes which retained their clear 
sympathetic light there lay hidden new and darker 
shadows. 7% 

It seemed at first that we had completely lost 
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the thread of our former intimate relationship, 
and there was something of constraint in our at- 
tempt at conversation; little by little, however, 
we found subject for discussion, and for a moment 
it seemed that we might resume the old confi- 
dential talks of earlier days. Then suddenly I 
was aware that Brenner no longer heard my 
words; his head sank against his breast, and his 
eyes looked out into the darkness, as he appar- 
ently forgot my very presence. 

A long heavy silence followed during which it 
was impossible for me to take my eyes from the 
bent figure before me. As he sat there, forbid: 
ding and stern, none the less handsome in his old 
age, there came to me a feeling of reverence, and 
I wished to slip away into the darkness, silent and 
unnoticed, leaving him to his thoughts. 

At a movement of mine he looked up. 

“TI was gone for a moment,” he said. ‘Have 
I been long silent ?” 

I nodded my answer, once more impelled to 
leave him alone. He looked at me as if to speak, 
but his voice failed. In the next moment he 
bowed his head upon his arms, on the table, and 
wept as a child. 

This aged man was completely broken. But if 
the turbulent emotion was surprising in a man 
usually so restrained as Brenner, that which was 
to follow was even more surprising. Gripped by 
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a feeling of sympathy for his suffering, unable 
to restrain myself longer, I stepped forward, plac- 
ing my hand on his shoulder. No sooner did he 
feel my touch, than his sobbing ceased, and in a 
voice in which many conflicting passions were 
mingled, he broke out: 

“Certainly there must come a time in a man’s 
life when he has the right to speak. At last it 
becomes impossible for me to go on alone and 
bear all in silence: I must share the weight of 
my burden. How you came to enter my door at 
this moment I do not know. This I know: days 
and nights have I passed here alone seeking to 
balance the account of my life. Here I have 
weighed that which has been mine against all that 
life has denied me. There is no balance. More- 
over, that relief in self-expression which I might 
once have known as a writer recasting my own 
experiences as that of another, has been denied 
me.” He was silent for a moment and drew his 
hand across his eyes. : 

‘Perhaps you think I have always been as you 
know me now,” he said more quietly. “And I 
can understand that you have wondered why, in 
the old days, I revealed so little of myself.’ As 
he smiled there was a touch of whimsical sadness 
in his eyes. 

“That is not the case, however,” he continued. 
“Most men of great silence have at one time— 
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in youth—revealed too much of themselves. In 
early life I talked openly of myself, revealing 
to every one to whom [| felt drawn in momentary 
sympathy everything which concerned me or filled 
my soul. I had a passion for people, a hunger 
to communicate with others. I was doubly grate- 
ful when another met me on my own ground and 
gave his thoughts to me in return. That person 
was my friend. Thus it was in youth when I dared 
to be myself. Later I became changed. Fearing 
_ the hurt of indifference and betrayal, I came to 
wear a mask hiding every true thought and feel- 
ing. But passions long suppressed finally demand 
an utterance, and in these things I am about to 
tell you, my true self shall be revealed to you. 

‘““She was another man’s wife. She was never 
mine. As you hear me, I would not have you 
interrupt my story. I speak because I feel the 
need of one time seeing myself as I am, as I have 
been, and as I might have been. I tell my story 
because I must. When that story is ended I 
would have you go away. You may know then 
that you have given me the greatest solace one 
man can give another.” 

He was silent for a moment. In that moment 
the great clock on the wall behind us struck eight 
melodious chimes. Hugo Brenner waited until 
the last tones had died away. Then he began 
his story. 


HUGO BRENNER 
Chapter I 


T NOW seems strange to me that I can so dis- 

tinctly remember it all. Long since past is that 
time in my life when all save the good was untried. 
On the day when I first came from the university 
to the city, I not only felt young and carefree; 
I was truly free. All of life lay before me, allur- 
ing in its promise of joyous fulfillment. Although 
I was not yet thirty, I had then completed my 
work for a degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
every one prophesied for me a brilliant future. 

That this future was never to be realized in 
the sense which my friends had anticipated may 
have been the result of the singular conception 
which I held concerning the meaning of success, a 
conception differing fundamentally from that held 
by these well meaning friends. As a matter of 
fact I spent at this time more than a year in Stock- 
holm aimlessly drifting, finding no satisfaction 
anywhere. What I really accomplished during 
that year it is hard to say. It was a sort of Sturm 
und Drang period, although it came a little late. 
Then wearied by the inactivity of a seemingly pur- 
poseless existence and driven by desire for new 
experience, I decided to spend the trifling remnant 
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of my father’s legacy on a journey to the Conti- 
nent. This lasted two full years. 

During this time of aimless wandering through 
Europe the only thing of value which I gained 
was the collection of Rembrandt which still hangs 
upon my walls. When I returned home I was 
thin and tanned, and although I now wore a full 
beard, I looked younger than when I left, and it 
was conceded that I was a handsome young man. 
So far as I can remember no one questioned me 
in regard to the places I had visited or the experi- 
ences which I had known in my travels. 

If I had secretly harboured the hope of gain- 
ing new inspiration and zeal for industry through 
these my wanderings, I had thoroughly deceived 
myself. I continued to be as indolent as ever, 
and my comrades accused me of purposely ignor- 
ing all opportunities for advancement which from 
time to time presented themselves to me. An 
ingenuous sincerity and a wanton irresponsibility 
were curiously linked in my character. As a 
result, while I attained an almost enviable sense 
of independence, I succeeded also, without a reali- 
zation of the consequences, in isolating myself 
completely. Now, at the age of thirty-two, 1 
was still as improvident as any mere stripling, 
for the simple reason that I had never placed 
myself in harmonious relation with the world of 
which I must eventually become a part. It was 
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not possible at that time to write of introspec- 
tive conflict, inhibitions released, emotions sup- 
pressed, and thereby to contribute to the so called 
“New Literature,’ and even if it had been 
possible, it is likely that I should have chosen 
to remain silent within the cloistered seclusion of 
my own thought. Circumstances forced me to 
earn my livelihood as a literary artisan, the work 
with which you are familiar, and it has occupied 
most of my time. Concerning this I have felt 
no regret, for the solution I asked of life lay 
within a different realm. When my story is fin- 
ished you may decide for yourself what I have 
gained or what I have lost. 

In spite of my years I was as carefree as any 
youth of twenty; I took the days as they came, 
and I was content if after the day’s work I might 
spend an evening the center of a certain unpre- 
tentious group, all the members of which were 
younger than I and cared for me simply because 
I had a contempt for things which other men 
chose to consider essentials of life. I was, indeed, 
a very young man on that day when Life for the 
first time laid its relentless hold upon me, demand- 
ing that I obey its dictates rather than my own 
desires. This change occurred as a part of a 
romantic episode which began in this altogether 
unromantic way. 

Returning homeward one evening I happened 
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to pass one of the cross streets which lie directly 
between Drottninggatan and Ostermalm. Saun- 
tering along on the pavement, I was suddenly 
aroused from my abstraction by the sound of a 
woman’s voice, at once broken and tearful. As 
I stopped to listen I caught the slow thick drawl 
of men’s voices above which the shrill tones of 
the woman arose stronger and more entreating. 
This caused me first to stop and then to change 
my course, a matter of but a moment, yet des- 
tined to change the trend of all my later life. In 
those days I was a man of quick reactions. My 
first impulse was to seize the nearest man by the 
collar and as a kind of knight-errant engage 
myself in chivalrous battle for the poor girl’s 
freedom. But in the next instant another idea 
entered my head. My sense of humor seldom 
deserts me even in the most crucial circumstances, 
and this situation undeniably lent itself rather to 
gallant adventure than to knightly battle with 
armor and sword. Instead of engaging in a hand 
to hand conflict, therefore, I would pretend that 
the girl was an old acquaintance of mine. Ap- 
proaching the ruffians with cool indifference, I 
removed my hat gallantly and remarked in a most 
matter of fact tone, ‘“Good evening, frodken; you 
are out very late?” 

The effect was electric. With a woman’s sure 
intuitive sense, she recognized at once a means 
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of escape; and as the two men, suddenly sobered 
through fear of recognition, hastily disappeared 
in the darkness, she continued her roéle in the 
little comedy as though she had previously pre- 
pared for the whole incident. With the greatest 
unconcern she took the arm offered her, and when 
a moment later we, mere puppets in the hands _ 
of Fate, stood under the dim light of the street 
lamp, our eyes met. Both of us were young and 
to each other attractive, and perhaps for this 
very reason we found no occasion for taking 
the matter with too much seriousness; instead we 
looked at each other frankly and laughed—I 
presume that I laughed; that she did so I remem- 
ber with certainty. In the sweep of a glance I 
became vividly aware of a pair of blue, roguish 
eyes, a small dainty figure, and childishly rounded, 
half open lips. I suddenly perceived that she 
was blushing confusedly. In that moment my 
fate was sealed. 

On the following morning I awakened to the 
realization that I was no longer free. I had 
found a mistress, and in naive simplicity I was 
already considering how it might be possible, with 
my limited resources, to provide a home for her. 


Chapter II 


PON consideration, however, this thought 
was dismissed from my mind. And with my 
habitual attitude of unconcern I allowed our rela- 
tions to continue, being in a sense merely curious as 
to how the affair might eventually end. I was in- 
fatuated, to be sure, but not to the extent that I 
was oblivious to the unsurmountable barriers 
which separated my interests from those of the 
little maid who must during the day serve at the 
counter of the nearest confectionary; and who 
every evening met me at our secret trysting 
place or knocked at the door of my room. The 
whole situation has since appeared to me as im- 
possible—yet I am forced to admit that our rela- 
tions at that time gave me a near approach to 
happiness; mainly, I think, because I had found 
some one to love, some one who cared for me. 
That regard for another which gives to life a 
new meaning took the place of my usual com- 
placent self-absorption, and as a result I experi- 
enced a feeling not merely of tenderness but of 
gratitude toward this girl who shared with me 
the essence of her youth and responded to the 
call of my being. 
Even at an early period in this attachment 
there were moments when I wished that the inti- 
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macy had never begun, or at least that I might 
break away from it all and be free. I became 
more and more conscious of this desire as I was 
compelled to listen to her idle chatter concerning 
her friends and their lovers, concerning men of 
the streets who forced their attentions upon her, 
or of her displeasure with some companion who 
had provoked her. I came to realize the hope- 
less inequalities in our position all too clearly, 
as she gave to me without discrimination the 
whole of this undisciplined confusion of good and 
evil which filled her undeveloped mind. Never 
for a moment was she conscious that any coarse- 
ness lay therein or that I felt a sense of repulsion 
as I was forced to listen to her. As a matter of 
fact, on many occasions I felt a positive aversion 
even toward the beautiful form which concealed 
this inordinate vacuity, and then on some pretext 
or another I would leave her alone for several 
days. I knew my life to be debased, and in secret 
I wrote letter upon letter in the effort to explain 
that the relation between us must end. But when 
I attempted to send the letters my courage failed 
me. As I burned them in the open fire, I would 
sit watching as the ashes of the paper writhed and 
twisted in the flames, feeling that there my own 
good intentions were being consumed. I was 
bound to her by the fact that she had aroused 
in me a certain compassion, and I imagined that 
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if I should desert her now she would sink to the 
depths. 

But when after days of torturing separation 
I saw her again and she wept upon my shoulder 
because, as she said, she had felt intuitively that 
I wanted to forsake her, then she touched my 
heart anew. Although I recognized fully that 
there was in her no instinctive sense which could 
be aroused to eliminate the self-complacent! dull- 
ness which drove me almost to desperation, I 
realized that a native instinct to hold close to 
that which she once had claimed as her own would 
ever remain keenly alert. Nevertheless I set aside 
the knowledge I possessed. Linked with my 
awakened passion, there was the idea of vindica- 
tion in my soul, which after all is not wholly incon- 
ceivable. I had no right to leave the forsaken one 
to her fate. In other words I fell a victim of that 
most ironic of all human temptations. I felt 
mtyself a martyr, self-sacrificing and magnani- 
mous. 

It appears to me now almost incredible that 
it was I who actually experienced these things. 
Yet as I endeavor to relate the facts of this 
period, ignoring the tragedy involved, I am 
forced to recognize that then as now they bore 
for me a serious import. 

On the day when Signe revealed to me the fact 
that she was to become a mother, I was seized 
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by an indescribable feeling of depression. For 
the first time it became clear to me how deeply 
rooted in my heart was the hope that I might 
some day build a home with a woman I loved. 
This dream now receded in a despairing dark- 
ness, becoming the shadow of an impossibility of 
which I might never think. Hugo Brenner was 
from this day a changed man. He became more © 
reserved and tolerant of others. His former 
attitude of careless irresponsibility was replaced 
by a kind of forced optimism which chose to 
regard all things in a light as fortunate, as hope- 
ful, and as well ordered as possible. 

If some one had suggested to Signe as she 
waited in the little room which I had furnished 
for her, occupied with fashioning the tiny gar- 
ments, that any lover might be willing to do more 
than simply treat her with kindness and support 
her and the child, she would—I understand this 
now—have wept a little at first, nervous and emo- 
tional as she was at this time. A moment later, 
however, she would doubtless have laughed hear- 
tily at the absurdity of this suggestion, asking 
that well enough be left alone. 

But the Hugo Brenner of that day regarded 
the world with singleness of vision. Once he 
had decided what was the right thing to do in 
a given situation, it was not long, creature of 
propensity that he was, until for him there was 
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but one honorable way to pursue, a way which 
led straight forward with no perplexing alterna- 
tives. Well I knew that for me there could be, 
eventually, but one solution, as in all seriousness 
there returned to me now a certain code of morals 
which I had formulated and expressed at various 
times, half in jest, half in earnest: ‘Whatever 
burden Destiny may place upon a man’s shoulders, 
that burden he must be able to bear.’’ Although 
I confess that I now interpreted these words to 
fit my own particular case, it would be unfair to 
assume that the way I saw before me, the way 
which I regarded as the only possible one to pur- 
sue, appeared to me as a rose-strewn path. 

On the contrary, I rebelled deeply against the 
necessity of following this course, and carried on 
long arguments with myself wherein the man of 
the world by cold dialectics sought to convince 
the philosopher, Hugo Brenner, that he was a 
fool, that no person in his right mind would ever 
see the necessity of this line of action. I went 
so far in this that, in spite of my natural reserve, 
I related the whole course of circumstances to 
a friend and sought his counsel. 

It was then that I realized for the first time— 
certainly not for the last—that if a man in the 
perplexity of a personal dilemma asks advice of 
another, it behooves him to exercise the greatest 
care not to reveal too much of himself. As a 
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matter of fact, the attitude taken by my friend 
to my problem was so wholly different from what 
I had expected that at the end of our conference 
I felt no reaction other than that of shame— 
shame in that I had confided in a stranger. More 
than this, the confidence brought about a mutual 
aversion between two friends which as time passed 
became so pronounced that neither of us could, 
after this exchange of opinions, regain the interest 
we had previously felt for one another. 

As the result of this friend’s advice and my 
own heated passion, I went with inexpressible 
anguish of soul direct to Signe. I knocked at her 
door, forgetful that the hour was past midnight 
and that it would doubtless have been much bet- 
ter to leave her undisturbed at this time. 

In answer to my knock the girl sprang out of 
her bed, frightened and only half awake, asking 
what terrible thing had happened. Without heed: 
ing her words I stepped past her and closed the 
door. So deeply agitated was I that I stood 
trembling from head to foot. Signe, the child, 
laying her little blonde head back upon the pillow, 
with half open lips, and wide eyes shining with 
the luster of sleep, waited for the terrible revela- 
tion to come, while Hugo Brenner, the man, sat’ 
beside her struggling for control, unable to speak 
a word. As I looked down upon her, she ap- 
peared to me as a mere child, small, and frail, 
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and helpless, alone in all the world; and my heart 
surged with resentment at the thought that every 
one, with the exception of myself, was ready to 
pass sentence upon her and condemn her to the 
lonely, forsaken way of the outcast. 

“IT have come to ask you if you wish me to 
marry you,” I said, finally. 

“Heavens! Hugo. How you frightened me!”’ 
came from the pillows. 

It was but natural that Signe should not at once 
grasp my meaning; yet this reply, which was not 
exactly in harmony with my feelings at this mo- 
ment, caused me for an instant to lose my self- 
command. A moment later, however, I found 
myself kneeling at the bedside, and taking the 
little blonde head between my hands I began to 
talk. I told her my feelings in regard to the fu- 
ture; how impossible it would be for me to marry 
any other than the mother of my child—my voice 
broke as I spoke these words; I can hear it still. 
I spoke of my faith in her love, and I promised 
to be kind to her in all circumstances. With her 
head on my breast and her arms about my neck 
I talked myself into a frenzy; and when I had fin- 
ished I implored her to become my wife with such 
genuine fervor, that it was as if I feared she 
might refuse my request. 

Perhaps Signe understood but little of what 
was said to her at this time. It is certain that 
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she failed to realize that I spoke the truth. Again 
and again she asked me to repeat the words. It 
was only when, with many caresses, I had reas- 
sured her that I spoke in deepest seriousness, that 
Signe threw both her arms about my neck and 
murmured softly through her tears: “There is 
none in all the world like you, Hugo. None in all 
the world.” . 

Then she wept, if not with joy yet with over- 
whelming relief that in a moment she had been 
thus removed from a condition of shame and dis- 
tress to a plane of existence which represented 
to her the greatest honor and felicity. Her emo- 
tion was so genuine that she seemed to me more 
enchanting than ever, as with a shy tenderness 
she acknowledged herself to be unworthy of the 
great joy that had come to her. 

You wonder at the coldness with which I now 
relate these particulars? It is because I see her 
now as I eventually came to know her. Alas! 
There was once a time when the blood ran hot in 
my veins. When I saw Signe so overcome by the 
sheer joy of gratitude I caught the contagion of 
her happiness for the moment; and when that 
night I had returned to my room I felt as if there 
hovered about me an all-pervading presence, soft 
and warm and tranquil, which shut out the ob- 
jective world with its bare, cold calculations; and 
I yielded to a satisfying sense of completeness, 
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desiring nothing more than these facts reality 
provided for me. 

In this state of mind I found momentary hap- 
piness. And with the eyes of youth I looked out 
into a golden future. 


Chapter III 


AM now well aware of the fact that temper- 

amentally I belong to that group of men, not 
uncommon in the Northern countries, who during 
the greater part of their lives wander about with- 
out aim or purpose, incapable of intense applica-. 
tion to any set task. Then suddenly they awake 
from their stupor, and there is a manifestation of 
energy sufficient to remove mountains. These men 
resemble nature herself who sleeps the long sleep 
of winter until the springtime comes with its lan- 
guorous days and luminous nights, when in the 
course of a few weeks the last trace of the hiber- 
nating slumber of the long winter months is 
removed. 

Having once made my decision, I threw myself 
with abandon into the effort to make of it a 
reality. It was as if some good genius prepared 
the way for me as I worked toward this new goal; 
and I knew that quiet content which comes with 
a definite decision. Before two months had passed, 
I had secured an apartment far on the South Side 
which, although consisting of but three rooms 
and a kitchenette, afforded a beautiful outlook 
upon the city. I had bought enough furniture for 
the simple needs of home life and properly ar- 
ranged it. Finally there was the wedding, two 
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of my friends acting as witnesses, followed by a 
simple dinner at Reisen. Everything passed so 
quickly, with so mysterious a sense of unreality, 
that after it was over I could scarcely realize how 
this sudden change in affairs had come about. In 
these small rooms, looking down on the stream 
closely studded with diamonds sparkling in the 
night, I passed with my childwife this strange wed- 
ding night. As we entered, the clear moon inclined 
watchfully in the winter night over the sleeping 
city. So far below us it lay, that it would seem 
as if the noise and unrest could never rise to the 
height which we possessed. Around the moon, 
shimmering softly over the snow-covered roof, 
was that circle of shadowy light, the bridal wreath 
of the Northland. How clearly returns the mem- 
ory of that night! Signe went about everywhere 
in these rooms in an ecstasy of delight, looking 
upon things which so suddenly had become her 
own. She examined each piece of the simple china, 
listened to the tick of the clock, and passed from 
one room to another unable to quiet her restless 
emotion. 

As for me, I sat by the window watching with 
a peculiar sense of remoteness this demonstration 
of happiness for which I was responsible. I gave 
answer to her joyous exclamations and sought to 
adjust myself to this mood so characteristic of 
her, which I understood so well. But while I chat- 
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ted with her, keeping up the pretense of an out- 
ward serene composure, my eyes wandered over 
the sleeping city, seeking that intangible something 
which I failed, in this, to possess. Then, for 
the first time, I came to understand that the thing 
I had made my own was only this—The Great 
Desolation. 

Even then, I understood. How was it possible 
that I had failed to recognize the truth before? 
How was it possible that I could have forgotten 
—but enough! I shall relate to you the facts 
as I have known them. [I sat there as in a dream. 
I was scarcely conscious of the reality about me, 
as in the sudden warmth of recollection, my heart 
seemed to stop its beating, and the time was 
changed to radiant summer. I seemed to be in 
the midst of a dense wood; between wide banks 
the rapid current of the river flowed swiftly on, 
a light, white foam forming on the smooth, well 
rounded stones. In the air a sweet fragrance of 
sun-baked resin played between the shimmering 
pine leaves. It was there I saw myself. Another 
self. A different self. I had not then left the uni- 
versity. My mother had recently died, and I 
was touched by my first great sorrow. In my 
work and in my dreams I bore within me that 
sense of exalted solemnity which is so overwhelm- 
ing at the time when one first stands face to face 
with death. I stood in the midst of my grief, a 
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mere child, beyond whose narrow horizon lay the 
whole world unfolded as in a hovering mist. I 
was not alone. Walking beside me on the bypath 
which followed the banks of the stream was a 
young girl, and as I spoke she looked up into my 
face. I loved her because she rejoiced to share 
this burden of my youth and helped me bear it. 
Was it possible that I had forgotten,—forgotten 
that in this young woman, thirsting for life, un- 
afraid and eagerly questioning, I had once found 
the embodiment of everything that one person 
might highly esteem in another, the personifica- 
tion of my ideals? 

There, in my home, on my wedding night, the 
scene was laid clearly, and yet more clearly, be- 
fore my eyes, until at last I seemed to hear her 
voice, and my own which answered her. 

We had talked of my sorrow. It was of my 
plans for the future that she now spoke. 

‘““And when the examinations are over,’ she 
said, ‘‘what then?” 

“Then I shall go out to make my way in the 
world, just like the rest.” 

“Not just like the others,’ came the sound of 
her voice. 

“And why not—like the others?” 

She did not answer, but she smiled as she 
turned and came near to me. I wished at that 
moment to take her into my arms, to hold her 
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close, to possess her for all of life. But a certain 
youthful reserve and innate sense of responsibility 
placed restraint upon my desire and forced me 
to remain silent; the words died upon my lips, 
and unable to give them utterance I turned away. 
I feared that if I should begin to speak I should 
say more than I had the right to express. For 
what was I? What did the future promise for 
me? What right had I to seek the companionship 
of this beautiful young woman so far above me in 
birth and station. Only because the community 
offered so little opportunity for a wide circle of 
acquaintance had I come to know her and enjoy 
with others the privileges of a guest in her home. 
She was a woman of royal heritage, born to con- 
trol a great estate, while | was but an obscure 
man of letters who had come here quietly to re- 
sume in the summer the work which during the 
gay season at Upsala I was forced to neglect. 
How inferior I felt beside her! How lowly, my 
position! How impotent my efforts! Never be- 
fore had I felt so deeply that the world was filled 
with unsurmountable barriers and that I was not 
the man to break them down. 

Youth, however, was not wholly to be denied, 
and as we continued to meet, our intimacy deep-. 
ened, and we confided freely in one another. All 
the differences of name and station were ignored, 
and I accepted the enchantment of our brief love 
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day, as a beautiful dream upon which to live when 
darker days should come. The summer became, 
therefore, a time of joyous satisfaction such as my 
inpoverished spirit previously had never known. 
As the time passed, the delight of the early mid- 
summer nights was followed by the heavy, humid 
warmth of July and its luxurious verdure: finally 
even this passed, and the first sprinkle of gold 
broke the solid green of the birches. During this 
time we met more and more frequently, finally 
every day. It was she who then taught me to find 
words for all things hitherto unexpressed. It was 
to this whole-souled, naively unreserved young 
woman to whom the world appeared as it appears 
only to Fortune’s favorites—a joyous game, the 
rules of which are easily learned—that I confided 
much which previously I had been unable to ex- 
press even to my dearest friends, my aversion to 
taking hold on life and my longing for the great 
unknown which at that time I named the Supreme 
Satisfaction. . 

For me, who before this time had known only 
passing acquaintances and very few close friends, 
the effect of this companionship was as that of — 
the softening rays of a sun-bath which melted my 
spirit and made it blithesome and, good. It was 
something more than love which came to me. 
There was health and fullness of life: No formal 


restrictions were placed upon us, for the mother, 
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a widowed baroness, guardian of the estate, al- 
lowed her daughter to go her own way quite as 
independently as she herself, occupied with the 
management of her affairs, went her way. Our 
friendship deepened, secure in that clear simplici- 
ty within the realm of which there is no knowl- 
edge of evil. 

There I saw her again as I sat musing on that 
strange, barren wedding night. I saw her against 
a background of the river and the woods; I saw 
her as she walked by my side, her head bare, 
wearing her simple white dress, on that last moon- 
lit evening when the deepening shadows were 
broken only by tiny paths of light creeping into 
the darkness of the woods, and the moon-beams 
floated on the waters which flowed in inky black- 
ness between the high opposing banks. We were 
taking this our last walk by the river together, and 
all unconsciously we fell into language of inti- 
mate familiarity, calling each other by our first 
names. As she laid her hand upon my arm there 
was a moment so complete with happiness that 
neither spoke. But at last we had come to the end 
of the long straight lane of close cut lindens, and 
there as they cast their shadowy blackness about. 
us, we spoke our farewell. Quietly, I kissed her, 
and as her left hand lightly caressed my cheek, 
her right lay clasped in my own. 
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“Promise that you will never forget me,” I 
said. ‘“‘Promise me!” 

I do not know that I spoke again. 

She looked frankly into my eyes, and her whole 
being seemed to express the clear assurance of her 
response. | 

“Forget?” she said quietly as if she were be- 
holding a remote possibility. The word as she 
spoke seemed to suggest inconceivable desecra- 
tion. 

I turned and left her. I did not look back— 
my heart was too full. 

This was the memory that came to me on my 
wedding night, as from the window of my own 
home I looked out over the great city which slept, 
far beneath me, in the still winter night. With 
a violent effort I brought myself back to reality. 
Was it I who had come to this place? I—no 
longer free? And this woman who awaited me— 
who was she? What could she want of me? What 
could I want of her? 

I was overcome with a feeling of near despair 
as I realized that I had failed another. Yet possibly 
it was not so. Perhaps it was one life, alone, 
which had been broken, or yet was near to break- 
ing. I had thought to behave like a man, choos- 
ing my line of action in the light of that feeling 
of superiority and defiance of convention through 
which I had placed myself above the generally ac- 
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cepted standards of other people. But I could 
not now regain that calm security which this 
thought had first given me. Within, it seemed 
that swords of steel had lacerated my flesh. Once 
more I fell to brooding, forgetting who I was and 
what had happened to me. I saw but the dark- 
ness of an abyss, before which I stood appalled - 
and afraid. 

Then, suddenly, I heard a voice calling to me. 
I sprang up hastily as one too early aroused from 
a heavy sleep: 

‘““Aren’t you coming soon? I am so tired!” 

It was Signe’s voice dulled with sleep calling 
me from her bedroom. Ina moment I saw every- 
thing once more in its proper setting. I saw 
myself and the tiny rooms with their plain fur- 
nishings, picked up here and there wherever they 
might be obtained at the least possible cost. -I 
saw how distorted, false, misplaced everything 
her@ must always remain. I apprehended it all 
as fully as though I had been on my deathbed 
seeing my life glide past me in one last terrifying 
panorama. | 

But this moment of clear discernment passed 
quickly. In the next the illusion of reality had 
regained its hold upon me, and my voice was soft | 
and apologetic as I answered: 

“Forgive me, Signe, | am in a strange mood 
to-night.” 
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And with a smile upon my lips I went in, sank 
upon my knees at the bedside, placed the little 
blonde head upon my shoulder, and kissed the 
rosy mouth as tenderly as though already I craved 
pardon for an injustice done. 


Chapter IV 


HUS the memory of other years, returning 

so poignantly as I first entered my new home, 
brought with it the clear certitude that once in 
my life I had loved another—perhaps I had been 
beloved. And yet I had allowed that happiness 
to pass. I need not tell you now whose image 
it was that entered with me into the bridal cham- 
ber. That you understand only too well. The 
thing you may not understand is that I had suc- 
ceeded during long years in setting aside this im- 
age and so wholly emancipating myself from its 
influence that I had not been conscious of the 
loss. - 

It required no particular effort on my part to 
bring about this result. There is in human nature 
a need for happiness which lies so deep within 
us that in order to satisfy it we reconstruct the 
world about us and see it in a glorified light. 
Have you never observed this? Or perhaps you 
have never known that depth of suffering which 
makes such reconstruction necessary. As you look 
about you in the world, tell me how many people 
there are who really understand the motives of | 
their own action. How many of them could bear 
to know the truth regarding those motives even 
if this power were granted? Perhaps no one, 
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strictly speaking, lives the life he believes him- 
self to live. This much is certain: no outsider 
can see a man’s life in the same light in which 
he sees it himself. Is it vain egotism which de- 
mands that in every situation, even though it is 
not of our making, we assume an attitude of 
superiority and demand special consideration? Or 
is it evidence of a higher, self, this force which 
impels us to be charitable in judgment of our- 
selves and those nearest us? The question can 
never be solved. Happy is the man who has never 
known the need of its solution. 

It is clear to me now that once I had succeeded 
in gaining command of myself and had set aside 
the dreams of my youth, I came to regard every- 
thing which concerned my wife, my marriage, in- 
deed my whole life, with a tolerance that none 
other would bestow upon it; and although it was 
not long before I became aware of my self-decep- 
tion, during this early period I experienced a cer- 
tain kind of happiness. 

Had I but recognized the elements which made 
up this happiness, its low inferiority, its lack of 
those qualities which bear scrutiny and lend them- 
selves to readjustment, something might have 
been left to me in memory of this time. But I 
came to regard the whole situation in a singular 
light. In response to the need not to feel inferior, 
I set aside as empty illusions those youthful ideals 
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which I had constructed about the woman I might 
love, and built up instead an ideal of marriage 
which included nothing more than the union of 
two healthy human beings who, responding to the 
demands of nature, give birth to healthy children, 
these in turn assuming the responsibility for the 
continuation of the race. 

In this situation, what significance for me had 
refinement, nobility of spirit, or those innumer- 
able interests of the mind which give to life its 
richness, its meaning, its possibility of growth? 
I was married to a simple-hearted woman, who, 
because she bore my child close to her heart, was 
kind to me, regarded me with admiration, yielded 
to my slightest desires, subjected herself to my 
will in all things. What more could I wish? What 
was there beside that I might desire? 

Yet in the midst of these reflections my conduct 
was not wholly governed by my thought. Perhaps 
unconsciously I sought a spiritual union with my 
wife. I gave her the opportunity to hear the best 
in music, taught her to recognize the best in art, 
and read to her from the masterpieces of litera- 
ture, assuming that I was opening to her a new 
world, convinced that she really appreciated it 
all. I can still see her eyes as she tried to follow - 
my explanations of these things so new to her; 
yet while she was flattered by this expression of 
courteous attention on my part, at the same time 
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it all meant to her nothing more than insufferable 
boredom. It is possible that on these evenings, 
as Signe sat at my side busy with her sewing in 
preparation for what should have been the great- 
est event in both our lives, I was conscious simply 
of the joy of approaching fatherhood, and this 
feeling cast a deceptive glamor over all else. 

But what is this to me now? What can possibly 
be gained by reflection? 

I had become peculiarly isolated through my 
marriage. Isolated because no one else would 
regard the step I had taken in the light in which 
I regarded it myself. Even my young friends 
were at this point more sophisticated and calcu- 
lating than I, and only too soon I realized that 
my old-time friends were unwilling to come to 
my home. I was all the more alone through the 
consciousness that these former comrades felt pity 
for me in their hearts. If, in the evenings, I 
sometimes returned to the old haunts, no one 
there made inquiries concerning my wife; when 
I was invited out, she was not invited to accom- 
pany me; when friends called at my home, Signe 
disappeared in the kitchen and left us alone. 

In vain I sought to explain to her that her con- 
duct was a reflection upon us both and that she 
must accept her position as one of equality. At 
that time it was not clear to me that her servility 
was really an expression of her true nature. In her 
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immature mind she cherished for me that simple 
regard which sha would hold for any man who 
might be the father of her child—this and no 
more. How clearly evident this is to me now! 
Although I am sure that the thought suggested 
itself to me at times during this first half year of 
our marriage, yet I admit without shame that | 
was unsophisticated and child-like enough then to — 
set this thought aside, and at every opportunity 
sought to awaken her self-esteem. There never 
was a time when I wished our relation to be that 
of servant to master, and my effort to alter condi- 
tions were in part in answer to my own need of 
finding in her an equal. 

More than once I expressed my thoughts to 
her, but her answer was invariably the same: 

‘How do you suppose,” she said, “‘that I can 
ever forget who I am—and what you are? Then 
I should be foolish, indeed.” 

These were her words, and you may agree that 
her wisdom far exceeded my own. 

As a matter of fact, during these early days 
of our marriage she simply tried in her own way 
to thank me for having taken her as my wife, 
and she meant to express her gratitude by ‘‘keep- 
ing her place.” This place was for her the place 
of a servant. Having known from earliest child- 
hood the battle against poverty and dire need, 
she was overcome by the simple luxury of being 
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cared for, and she could conceive of nothing bet- 
ter than to live with a man whom she considered 
far superior to herself. She had willingly borne 
both unkindness and neglect had I been able to 
share her point of view regarding the character 
of our relationship. 

This was impossible. Far above the judgments 
of men I wished to bear her, at the same time 
forcing her to become something which she was 
not. This, in order to justify myself and to forget 
that I was ashamed of her—and myself. 


Chapter V 


T IS a great mistake to believe that one can 

without injury to one’s own spirit associate 
closely with a woman depraved; nothing is more 
deadly; nothing leaves a deeper stain. 

Yet this fact is easily set aside when ties of — 
blood make themselves manifest; and never is the 
call of kinship more clearly recognized than at 
the time when a man first takes in his arms the 
child for whose life he is responsible. I am well 
aware that modern psychologists maintain that 
this response is a purely feminine one, but without 
question there may be found men to whom the 
call of parenthood is more insistent than to any 
woman. No mother could worship a child with 
a deeper passion than that from the depths of 
which I worshipped my little daughter from the 
moment that she was given to me. The portrait 
of this child you have seen on my desk. I recall 
very clearly the occasion upon which you first 
noticed this picture, for I observed with satisfac- 
tion that you then discovered of your own accord 
the fact that my strange fate had been sealed, 
not by a woman, but by a child—my own child, 
Greta. 

With this child came changed conditions within 
our home. There was much of simple unaffected 
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happiness in those first years. At once everything 
appeared so perfectly natural that it was as if 
it could never have been otherwise. Signe became 
the directing household mistress who attended to 
my house, shared my bed, and nourished my child. 
Then I seemed to forget, as if by some turn 
of magic, what she was and how I had won her. 
I could see only the little one; there was none 
but her. When we spoke, we talked only of her. 
Books rested idly upon the shelves. When friends 
came to see me it was the natural thing that Signe 
should remain with the child, and when I went 
out of an evening it was taken for granted that 
she should remain at home. I had suddenly be- 
come a free man; and I took pleasure in my 
freedom. 

But I found my greatest satisfaction in the little 
one, watching her growth and progress, rejoicing 
in the consciousness of her very existence. On the 
day of her birth I began a journal in which I 
recorded everything new I could discover con- 
cerning her. At first there was little enough of 
any consequence to record, and if an outsider had 
been permitted to read the pages it would have 
amused him to think that a man in his maturity 
could find pleasure in writing down the trifling 
incidents which any father might observe in his 
relation with his child. But this journal has been 
shared with one person only—and she is dead. 
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After a time the book came to include a great 
deal, until at last it became a treasury of little 
stories. Its history covers a period of about 
twelve years; it was to me a quiet refuge, builded 
of the past, a refuge from which I might calmly 
look out upon the future. 

And as I wrote the book, the record of ever 
increasing memories, the little girl continued to 
grow, and I came to be her friend before all 
others. She played with me and talked with me; 
she shared with me all the small confidences which 
children usually reserve for friends of their own 
age. Accordingly, these first years of my married 
life passed, not as marriage at all, but rather as 
a period shared with this little friend within my 
home, a friend who trusted me, spoke her childish 
prattle to me, caressed me when I was sad, talked 
to me as earnestly as any grown person, and when 
I was tired or disconsolate never found rest until 
she knew that I was happy again. 

During this time I lived as one who knows 
happiness. I did not brood over myself, my mar- : 
riage, or my fortunes in general. Rather it seemed 
that I walked alone, far above the earth, guided 
by the hand of an innocent child. 


Chapter VI 
EVERTHELESS, there was to come a time 


when I should make the important discovery 
that the plane on which I was living was not so 
high but that the sordidness of earth could reach 
me there, besmirching and dragging me down; 
there was to come a time when I must learn to see 
my home, myself, in fact my whole life, with the 
eyes of others and judge myself as they had done. 
This did not come about in a day, but little by 
little it came, bearing with it the anguish of doubt, 
which to me was the most terrible thing of all. 
In the meantime, as the little daughter and I 
drew nearer together, remarking nothing, Signe 
lived her own life. It occurred to me at times 
that more and more she was drawing herself 
apart from us; and sometimes as she watched us 
together [ felt that she understood how through 
the closeness of our affection we were separated 
from her. ‘Then suddenly Signe grew weary of 
living in the shadow of seclusion and demanded 
recognition as a wife. Quite as firmly as she had, 
previously, insisted upon a course of self efface- 
ment she now imposed her extreme demands. 
Nothing was good enough for her. Nothing 
pleased her. She was possessed by a feeling of 
unrest which thrust itself into every corner of 
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our home, crouching there as if in ambush, ready 
to spring out and destroy the most innocent pleas- 
ures, and threatening to break all that I had 
thought to build. Vaguely recognizing the facts, 
yet blinding my eyes to the truth, I went on, con- 
tent when I could remain in my room talking or 
playing with Greta who was now growing to be 
a responsive and lovable child. 

That the earth beneath my feet was being ne? 
ually undermined I apprehended, in a sense. But 
it was a long time before I fully recognized the 
fact that my home, humble and spiritually desti- 
tute as it ever had been, could no longer even 
be called a home. What it was that precipitated 
the exchange of words between Signe and myself 
I do not now recall. Similar occasions were at 
this time sd frequent that I do not definitely re- 
member any one of them, but I know that one 
day Signe stood before me in my study, her face 
flushed with anger and her voice choked with 
tears as she fairly screamed: 

‘Why, then, did you marry me?” 

I could answer nothing. I could but stare at 
this woman whom I seemed to see objectively 
now for the first time; further than spat I could 
not understand. 

‘You don’t answer,” she continued. ‘‘You nite 
you are too good to answer me, just because you 
are a gentleman and I am only a poor girl who 
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was fool enough to be deceived by you. Had I 
known the kind of a man you were I might have 
taken care and avoided all this. I might have had 
a dozen men, all of them better than you. Do 
you understand that?” 

All this was so unexpected that I did not at 
once fully grasp her meaning. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “Are you 
not satisfied ?”’ 

‘Satisfied!’ she said, laughing in my face. 
“Why should I be satisfied? Have we ever had 
anything more than these dingy rooms? Have 
you bought as much as a single piece of furniture 
since we moved into this place? Do you think 
that I’d ever married you if I had thought that 
I was to be your servant all my life? If you be- 
lieve that you are badly mistaken.” 

Pushing her back, I closed the door. One thing 
only was clear to me: a calamity had fallen upon 
me, and I must save my child. 


Chapter VII 


OR one whole year we continued to live to- 

gether—one interminable year—a time of con- 
stant torment, when every move that I made was 
designed to provide a means of self revelation 
that I might know and analyze the depths of my 
anguish. This year returns to me now with sin- | 
gular clearness, less as a part of an actual experi- 
ence than as some dark chapter so frequently 
read that at last it has been learned by heart and 
become a part of my life. 

Greta was at that time between ten and eleven 
years old. One evening, it was near Christmas 
time, she sat reading beside me in my study as 
I was trying to apply my mind to the work which 
at that time provided the means of our support. 

All at once the child looked up from her book 
and said: 

“Where is Mother ?” 

“Calling on friends, perhaps,”’ I answered. 

“Why does she stay away so long?” she con- 
tinued. . 

“She will probably return soon,” I replied, 
seeking to comfort her. 

Mechanically I resumed my work, suggesting © 
to Greta that she go on with her reading, but I 
was unable to collect my thoughts. With nervous 
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intensity I listened to every sound upon the stairs 
or in the street. I must have become wholly ob- 
livious to my immediate surroundings and to the 
presence of the child, for I was recalled by Greta’s 
tiny hand stroking my hair, while a soft voice 
said: 

“Why are you crying, father?” 

Suddenly startled, I answered: 

“T am not crying, child. You cannot see my 
tears.” 

‘“‘No, but you are so sorry.”’ And her face ex- 
pressed a deep childish concern. Noting that my 
mood did not lighten, she began to speak, slowly, 
as though she had carefully weighed the matter 
previously and had decided that she must some 
day express it: 

“T do not love mother. She i is not good to you.” 

“You must not say that, Greta,” I answered. 

At that very moment I heard the key turn in 
the outer door, and seized by a momentary im- 
pulse—God knows what—perhaps only the desire 
to avoid meeting again the eyes of my little girl, 
I stepped hastily into the outer hall. At the 
same moment the door closed, and Signe stood 
before me. As without a word I lighted the gas 
jet, our eyes met, and I was conscious of her look 
of scorn. 

“Who was the person that just went down 
those steps?” I asked breathlessly. 
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Calmly she mentioned a name, and I felt that 
she was revelling in my distress. 

“What did he want here?” 

‘“‘T met him on the street, and he came home 
with me.” 

“Why didn’t he come in?” 

‘“‘He came up merely to light the stairs for me. 
He was in a hurry. And we live in such a place 
that as is not so much as a light 1 in the hall- 
ways.” 

I knew that her words were untrue, yet I could 
not bring myself to believe my own suspicion. I 
stood as if paralyzed, my veins burning like fire. 

Then Signe smiled. I can see her now as she 
turned from me to hang up her coat, as she said: 

‘Surely, you are not jealous?” 

“Hush,” I answered in a tone low so that the 
child could not hear. ‘Be quiet and go in.” 

As I returned to my study, my mind was clear 
and I seemed once more to be able to face facts 
calmly. My daughter was standing by the table, 
staring with wide open.eyes toward the door 
which I now closed behind me. She asked no 
questions, but remained silently in her place, .as 
if she had not seen me return. 

‘“‘Mother has come home,”’ I said. 

The child nodded her answer, but her expres- | 
sion was suddenly that of a woman grown. As I 
stood before the little one, less master of the 
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situation than she, uncertain if I should say any- 
thing, or what it should be, she suddenly came 
to me, threw her arms about my neck, and broke 
into convulsive sobbing. 

My mind was filled with an inexpressible dread. 
Why did the child weep? What could have hap- 
pened? I let her cry in my arms and finally, 
in the effort to calm and comfort her, I said: 

“Shall father put you to bed to-night, just as 
he used to do when you were a little girl?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply, drawing nearer to me. 
Placing her lips close to my ear she whispered: 

“Don’t tell mother what I have said.” 

At first I did not grasp her meaning. But later 
when I recalled her words they brought to my 
mind a suspicion more terrible than the first. I felt 
myself caught within the meshes of circumstances 
from which I could not free myself. 

That night I spent, alone, upon my couch. 


Chapter VIII 


ARLY the next morning I sought out the 

nearest employment office in order to arrange 
for the services of a maid who would share with 
me the care of Greta. If my suspicions were true, 
something must be done to save my child—first 
of all, the child—and it was impossible for me to. 
assume the whole of that responsibility. I silenced 
the hurt within me. 

The new arrangements were soon made. The 
matter was necessarily a simple one, for I was 
not in a position to be exacting in my demands; 
and the qualifications which I named were incon- 
siderable. For the present it was largely a matter 
of arranging that the child should never be left 
alone. This done, I intended to go to my work; 
but worn out by the night’s vigil, I decided first 
to refresh my body with food and rest and turned 
my steps in the direction of a near-by café. My 
mind could not find rest. 

I held at this time, beside my interests in the 
literary pursuits with which you are familiar, a 
position with a business firm in the city which gave 
in return for a few hours’ work each morning a 
small but dependable salary. It was the thought 
of this regular morning absence from my home, 
which had now continued more than a year, that 
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disturbed me. The most hideous suggestions 
about everything which, during this time, might 
have taken place in my absence, without my knowl- 
edge, presented themselves to my distraught imag- 
ination. 

And yet in my innermost mind I retained the 
hope that these fears should eventually prove un- 
founded. It was but eight more days till Christ- 
mas. Greta had said to me on this very morning, 
“A week from to-day will be Christmas.” She 
had smiled and seemed so happy that I felt when 
I left her that for her, at least, the sudden dis- 
tress of the evening before had been forgotten. 

Too exhausted to be able to think further about 
the matter, I sat at my table eating and drinking. 
Then as food and drink acted as a stimulant, 
little by little I began to collect my thoughts. 
Terrified by the images which presented them- 
selves, I tried once more to set them aside. The 
incidents of yesterday—first Greta’s convulsive 
weeping and then the stranger at my door—lI 
knew, in a sense, had occurred. But a sleepless 
night had left my brain befogged, and the whole 
experience presented itself as something dim and 
obscure; until all at once there appeared in the 
darkness a light so terrible in its brilliance that 
whereas I could, previously, see nothing in an 
impenetrable darkness, I now felt that my eyes 
could not endure the flaming light. 
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There recurred to me Signe’s ugly tone when 
she thrust at me the venom of the words, ‘‘Surely, 
you are not jealous.” 

Once more | attempted to analyze my own emo- 
tions, the strange mingling of anger, despair, and 
grief. Once more I became quite sure of myself, 
yet involuntarily grew cold within, as I glanced 
about the room, fearing that other guests might 
recognize me, wonder at my presence here, and 
know of my dishonor—perhaps more than I could 
know myself. That I was dishonored seemed to 
me now an altogether subordinate issue, a matter 
wholly without meaning, touching my pride but 
not my happiness. No, the memory which tor- 
tured me and brought my heart to a standstill was 
of Greta’s wild grief and tears. Anxiously I 
looked about in the half filled restaurant, hoping 
in vain that among the breakfast guests seated 
about the tables there might be found one friend 
in whom I might feel free to confide. How I 
longed for a friend at this moment—a single 
friend to help me. I searched my memory for 
the comrades I had once known, but so well had 
I succeeded in isolating myself and creating about 
me an impassable barrier that there was not one 
now to whom IJ might go. As one after another 
the names of former friends and associates pre- 
sented themselves to my mind and'I spoke their 
names, it was but the mocking emptiness of sound 
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which returned to me. Thus forsaken I felt my- 
self strangely without power to act. The mere 
thought of arising from the table and going home 
troubled me. Even in so trivial a matter I lacked 
the power of decision. Something outside of my- 
self seemed to be forcing me to an undertaking 
which lay beyond my strength. Finally, I was 
aroused from my musings by the waiter who came 
to inquire if I had finished, and cringing before 
his glance, like one caught in the act of stealing 
away, I gave him a gratuity much too large, as 
if indirectly to buy his respect. 

Once I had regained the street, I saw that the 
sun was shining and felt its warmth; yet I seemed 
frozen to the marrow of my bones. Dazed and 
oblivious to my surroundings I turned homeward, 
choosing the most unfrequented byways, in order 
to make sure that I should not meet a chance 
acquaintance who might recognize me. The 
thought that I might be required by courtesy to 
greet an acquaintance, remove my hat, or utter a 
friendly word or two, filled me with the utmost 
dread. 

Thus it took some time before I reached home, 
and as I climbed the steps slowly, I tried to pull 
myself together and gain courage to enter, so 
certain was I that I stood upon the threshold of a 
great catastrophe and I should never be able to 
gain control of it. 
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The thing a man fears, however, seldom hap- 
pens so directly. Upon my arrival I found noth- 
ing new—absolutely nothing—except that the new 
maid had come. She was a phlegmatic blonde 
with blue expressionless eyes. Her manner gave 
one the impression that she would meet any emer- 
gency with stolid indifference simply because noth- 
ing could touch her deeply. She had been taking 
coffee with Signe in the kitchen, and the two 
had, apparently, already become good friends. 
Greta sat beside them, a glass of milk in her 
hand. She appeared contented, and only by the 
furtive glance suggestive of a secret understand- 
ing could I gather that the incident of yesterday 
was unforgotten. 

As for myself I went to my room, yielding 
again to that mood of unavailing speculation 
about myself and my fate, the questionings from 
which there was no escape. 


Chapter IX 


HEN spiritual death was very near. Christ- 

mas came, followed by the New Year, while 
I neither observed their passing nor gave a thought 
to their significance. That life for us is a constant 
intermingling of good and evil, that even from the 
depths we can be restored, at this time I could 
not believe to be true. The admission may appear 
unmanly to you, but in the hour of our extremity, 
when our strength fails, we all become unmanned. 
There is but this difference—all will not admit 
their failure, even to themselves. How these two 
weeks of my existence passed [ shall never be 
able to explain, so impossible did it seem to, me 
afterward. I was unequal to the efforts of the 
slightest initiative; I went about in a constant 
fever of suspicion; I was pursued by the most 
terrible phantoms both at home and abroad. 
Not even with Greta could I find peace, and 
I could perceive how my own state of mind 
was reflected in her. Sometimes she would sit 
for a long time talking to me in my study, telling 
of the happenings at school, of the things she 
observed on the way, all of the small incidents 
which concerned her, things which had previously 
given me much pleasure and of which I had never 
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tired. Then suddenly she would break off her 
happy chatter. 

“You are not listening to what I say,” she 
would cry. 

“Yes, yes,” I tried to answer. ‘I heard every 
word.” 

But the child was not to be deceived. She knew 
that my thoughts were far away; just as I knew 
that she suffered because of my abstraction. 

Yet I was unable to clear away the mist which 
heavily enshrouded my thought—unable though 
my life depended upon it; nor could I free my 
mind from the weight which distressed us both. 

Often I would leave her and wander about for 
hours on the streets, or else go down to a café, 
preferably one where there were many people. 
There I would sit alone, staring into space with- 
out a thought, somehow conscious of a feeling 
that my own personality had become attenuated 
and flown away, strangely merging with all 
the personalities, coldly indifferent, which were 
gathered about me. 


Chapter X 


HEN occurred that great event which re- 
mains forever branded upon my memory, the 

event which changed my whole life and slowly 
transformed me into a new being. ° 

One day as I passed over the North Bridge, 
undecided if I should return to my home, or, 
yielding to a peculiar aversion which I felt for 
the place, postpone the necessity of seeing it again, 
I saw before me a familiar face, a face ever 
youthful and of gentle refinement, which never- 
theless had taken on the traces of years since I 
had seen it last. I saw the tall, slender figure of 
a woman and met the smile which at the same 
time warmed and disconcerted me. Again there 
returned to me as on that fatal wedding night 
the memory of a bygone year which had been 
long disregarded. It all came about naturally 
in the course of events, just as if I had been wait- 
ing for it to occur. Ina moment I felt a woman’s 
hand clasping my own, and as in a dream [ lis- 
tened to her words; my eyes became dim, and the 
answer I gave was unheard. 

““Come home with me,” said Elise. ‘‘It is ages 
since we met.” 

I found myself walking by her side, and heard 
myself answering her. But my voice had become 
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the voice of a stranger. When the first over- 
whelming surprise was past, the little drama 
which was being enacted took on for me a kind of 
reality, while actualities receded before me as in 
a dream. The whole was chaos. The words that 
were spoken I have forgotten. I know that I 
asked her if she had married. 

“That is a strange question to ask,” she re- 
plied. “I have two dear little sons, the most beau- 
tiful in all the world. You did not know this? 
You have been married ten years, and you have 
a daughter. That I know. I suppose she is a big 
girl now.” 

“Have you lived here all of that time?” I 
asked. . 

“Certainly, I have,” she said. ‘Every day at 
first I expected you to come, just as you had done 
in the old days. When you did not come I con- 
cluded simply: I must wait with patience.” 

With this she smiled, and once more I was 
granted the benediction of her soft and kindly 
laughter. Once more everything seemed simple, 
direct, and clear; yet while I caught the contagion 
of her lightsome mood, beneath it all I kept think- 
ing of my home and the bitterness through which 
I had passed. I longed for an opportunity to talk 
with her about it, as eventually I must, but for 
the moment it was enough to walk by her side in 
_ silence, finding satisfaction in her nearness, happy 
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in the knowledge that she really had existence and 
that she had not forgotten me. 

In the meantime we had reached her home, and 
for the first time in many years I entered a home 
in which there breathed an atmosphere of cul- 
ture and refinement. I could not help thinking of 
my own sordid rooms, where the furnishings were 
worn and shabby, where there was not the slight- 
est evidence of that loving care which goes so 
far in the making of a home. I thought, too, 
of the choice etchings and the bits of rare an- 
tiquity which I had gathered on my trip to the 
Continent—you see them here now—which at 
that time seemed so wholly out of keeping with 
my surroundings that I had put them away think- 
ing never to place them in my home again. But, 
thinking of these things, I enjoyed none the less 
those beautiful, spacious rooms where the atmos- 
phere seemed so clear. Two small boys, both of 
them younger than my own daughter, came to 
meet me and took my hands, and for a while I 
was left alone with them. Standing before the 
window I looked out over the wide spreading 
plain, now marked by splotches of half melted 
snow against a background of damp, dark-green 
woodland, a scene which brought to me a spirit 
of quiet content. A moment later Elise returned 
with her husband’s message saying that it would 
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be impossible for him to return for dinner that 
day. 

“T am sorry,” she said. “I wanted so much 
to have you two see each other. But that pleas- 
ure will keep until some other time.” 

These words were strange and remote in their 
reminder that she belonged to another. For the 
moment I felt relieved that there was to be no 
third person present. There would be only Elise 
and myself; and out of the past might reémerge 
all that had at one time drawn us together, and 
unite again that friendship which should never 
have been broken. 

The dinner was a tedium from which there was 
no escape, yet all of the time I was waiting for 
that moment to come when I was to be permitted 
to tell Elise my story and share with her my bit- 
terness. So certain was I that she would under- 
stand, and so confident was I of her sympathy that 
all else passed as though for me it had no 
existence. 

Finally we were alone together in the small 
library; the children had been dismissed, and as 
a man hungered I found at last food and drink 
in abundance. There was the luxury of silence, 
as we felt the need of time in which to gather 
together the threads of the past and adjust them 
with those of the present; there was the luxury 
of words. 
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“And once upon a time we were in love with 
each other, were we not?” said Elise. 

I nodded as I smiled, but I was too deeply 
engrossed in my own thoughts to enter into her 
playful mood. 

Instinctively she knew my thoughts, and, per- 
ceiving that I wished to talk, she continued: 

‘Now tell me all about yourself.” 

I began my story. It was not easily told. With 
little coherence and often in terms of little mean- 
ing, I related everything concerning Signe and 
myself, of the little daughter, of my life which 
had become so entangled that I could find no so- 
lution. I told all, as I have now repeated it to 
you, and more—much more—which time in its 
mercy has allowed me to forget. As I talked, the 
fire burned low, and the room became dark. Elise 
lit a small lamp, for she wished, she said, to see 
my face. All of the time she sat beside me, and 
when I came to the last, that deepest bitterness, 
she placed her hand in mine and allowed it to 
remain there. As I finished, her hand drew me 
near to her, and exhausted by this self revelation 
which had been so long suppressed, I sank down 
beside her; and with my head on her knees I 
wept. 

How long I remained there I do not know, 
but as we sat there together, her husband re- 
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turned. I was not aware of his entrance, but Elise 
arose, and I heard her whisper: 

“Leave him undisturbed.” 

Thereupon they must have left me and gone 
into the adjoining room, for later, as I arose, I 
was alone. 

After a time, the door opened, and they en- 
tered. A stranger came forward, grasped my 
hand and placed his hand upon, my shoulder as 
an old friend, while Elise looked on with her clear 
untroubled smile. 

This was my first meeting at Karl Bohrn. 


Chapter XI 


TRENGTHENED in spirit I set out later 

that evening to return home. It was only eight 
o'clock, and although Elise had sent word to the 
effect that I would not return until late, it was im- 
possible for me to remain there longer. My heart 
was too full. I needed an hour of solitude in which 
fully to sense the joy of the discovery that I was 
no longer alone. Essentially I had never been 
alone; I had only imagined it to be so, during 
those fearful months and years when I seemed 
to be hopelessly sinking—sinking. 

So I walked the long way from Valhallavagen, 
across Norrbro down to Skeppsbron, finding 
an unnamable delight in the beauty which sur- 
rounded me. I felt as though I were passing 
through a vast illuminated sea, with all of its 
splendor designed especially for my sake. Never 
had I seen the city so beautiful, so full of gorge- 
ous color, so full of life, movement, interest; 
never, since the time when I was very young and 
believed in earnest that I was one chosen to inherit 
the earth. : 

As I continued on my way my thoughts once 
more reverted to her whom [ had left in my home. 
I thought of her now without bitterness—at 
least without too much _ bitterness—gratefully 
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acknowledging that another’s understanding was 
about to force me to be lenient in my judgment. 
As I thought of Signe, I came to the realization 
that I had been mistaken when I believed that she 
had changed with the years. This became sud- 
denly clear to me as I stopped for a moment, 
looking down over the waters, and watching the 
changing shadows as they rushed on toward the 
great dark pool which swung against the back- 
ground of a blinding circle of light. No, Signe 
had never changed. She was the same woman she 
had always been, and. if I had been less blind in 
my self-delusion I should have known it before. 
It was only that I had come to see more clearly. 
When I came at last to hate her, because she was 
even less than I had thought, it was not anger 
I felt but a kind of hopeless despair that I could 
have been so utterly deceived. Overcome by this 
consideration, even my resentment momentarily 
passed, and I was conscious of a feeling some- 
thing akin to tenderness toward Signe, no matter 
how or why she had failed.me; and as I neared 
home I became more and more uncertain how I 
was to proceed, how I was to make her compre- 
hend that in the future I should treat all things 
with greater tolerance and understanding. 

But as I mounted the steps there returned to 
me the old premonition of impending evil. My 
attention was arrested by a slight noise, as if the 
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door to my apartment had been opened. It was 
quite dark upon the steps; and I stopped for a 
moment to listen. Knowing that she did not 
expect me, suspicion brought about in my mind 
an immediate reversion to my former attitude, 
and there was reawakened all of the old hatred 
toward Signe, Signe the libertine, which seemed 
to drain my life at its very source. The blood 
surged wildly through my veins and then stopped; 
distinctly I heard the door to the hall open and 
some one come out from my apartment. Taking 
hold of the door I rushed forward and placing 
myself directly in the way of passage I asked 
abruptly, ‘“Who is there?’ There was no answer. 
I struck a match. Before me stood a man, to me 
a perfect stranger. 

We stood measuring each other in silence. At 
first I failed fully to comprehend the meaning of 
it all, while the other man seemed perfectly to 
understand. Avoiding my eyes, he raised his hat 
and then disappeared down the stairs into the 
darkness. Unnoticed the match burned my fin- 
gers. 

I entered my apartment, softly closing the door. 
No longer was I crushed by the discovery I had 
made. Although trembling with an inward rage 
I was fully conscious of what I wanted to do, and 
believed myself enough the master of the situation 
to bring matters to a final conclusion. 
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Going directly to the door of Signe’s bedroom, 
I opened it and stepped in. Signe saw my face 
as I entered. 

“Hugo, Hugo, you will not kill me!” she cried. 
“Strike me if you will, but let me live.” 

“Be still,” I answered. “And get up.” 

Mechanically she arose. As she dressed, I sat 
waiting while before my eyes all was blackness.. 
It was not I who began to speak but she. Amid 
a flow of tears she confessed to me the facts con- 
cerning the double life she was leading, alter- 
nately reproaching me and blaming all the bad 
men who ‘“‘will not leave a poor woman alone.” 
As I listened, I felt nothing more than a deep 
repugnance which seemed to lay upon my soul 
its icy hold. 

“How long has this continued?” I asked at last. 

“TI don’t know,” she answered. “Not often 
until the last two years.” : 

Upon that I sprang up and forcing her down 
upon the bed struck her again and again with my 
hands. She lay like a whipped cur. 

Then I turned and left her alone. In my room 
I found Greta, the thought of whom had momen- 
tarily provoked my violence with the mother. But 
now the child came toward me with an expression 
of happy surprise, and I drew a “ah of relief 
that she at least was unharmed. 

‘Home so soon, Father?” she said. 
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“Yes,” I answered shortly. “I came home to 
get you. We are to go out to spend the evening 
together, just you and I.” 

Plainly the child was disturbed, but without 
hesitation she came with me. She made no 
inquiry about her mother. As a matter of fact, 
she asked me about nothing. She simply stood 
quietly, looking at me questioningly while I but- 
toned her new coat, which had been her Christmas 
gift, about her. Then she took my hand and we 
went silently down the steps, never to return. 


Chapter XII 
PON reaching the street I hailed a cab, and 


we were driven at once to a hotel down in 
the city. There I engaged a quiet room and 
ordered dinner. 

“We are going to have a happy evening to- 
gethér, Greta,” I said. ‘‘Aren’t we, dear?” 

But when I saw how deeply troubled she was 
I could not go on with the role I had thought 
to assume; I knew it would be impossible for us 
to continue longer in the relation of adult to child. 
So directly and without reserve, as if talking to 
one of my own years, I asked: 

‘Would you be very sorry if we never again 
returned home?” 

Greta was restless and trembling, perhaps 
because she understood nothing of what had 
occurred and was filled with the fear of uncer- 
tainty. 

‘“Must Mother live there alone, then?” she 
asked. Fi 
I tried to explain to her that I did not know 
this, definitely, but in any event I intended to 
leave our home and hoped that my child would 
wish to remain with me. 

Then just as if she had understood everything, 
the little girl climbed upon my knee and placing 
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her slender arms about my neck began to weep 
softly. Perhaps her tears were not of grief alone. 

Thus we sat for a long time; and neither of 
us mentioned further the mother’s name. Indeed, 
a long time was to elapse before that name was 
to be mentioned again. 

How much the child had understood of what 
had happened I did not wish to ask her. It is 
my belief that children very early come to know 
the facts of life; it is rather that men of maturity 
have often forgotten their own childhood—the 
more is the pity—and those who are young evince 
their superiority by keeping silent because the 
adult requires it. But that night as we sat there 
together, Greta at last broke the barriers of her 
reserve. She told me much of what had happened 
from time to time, confirming my suspicions of 
the insidious dangers from which we had just 
freed ourselves. 

“She locked me in during the evenings when 
you went away,” said the child. “And she said 
that she would punish me, harder than ever 
before, if I told you about it.” 

“But did you not realize that I might have 
helped you?” 

“T did not think about that.” 

I held her from me and looked at her search- 
ingly. Her face, despite its frank, child-like 
expression, was cautiously alert as if she had been 
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long accustomed to think independently and pro- 
tect herself. As I looked upon her, I silently 
acknowledged the fact that this matter could 
never concern me so deeply as it concerned Greta. 
Any child who had passed through experiences 
such as these must be broken for life; she could 
never be a child again. On my lips burned the 
fearful questions which I dared not frame in 
words: ‘‘Why did she lock you in? Do you 
know? Do you understand?” — 

Suddenly she spoke: 

“But everything will be all right now, Father. 
You are always so good to me.” 

At that moment it seemed that this child meant 
more to me than all the vain illusions of life could 
possibly have given, had they been realized. In 
her I had found a little friend, whom no con- 
flicting passions could ever take from me. In 
this relationship I might find happiness simply 
because within it I should never make demands, 
but find my pleasure only in giving. 

“You will always love me, Greta?” I asked. 
“Felismess \ 

She must have sensed the intensity of my emo- 
tion, for she gave her reply as seriously as though 
I were requiring of her a solemn oath. 

So passed this our first evening together, and 
when it was finished Greta, wearied, crept 
into the great bed and was almost lost in its 
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bigness. In this room, commonplace as it was 
with its poor pretentiousness and false elegance, 
I felt a quiet warmth and rich solemnity sur- 
rounding me; I knew there for the first time in 
my life the meaning of the word home. I re- 
mained there long, revelling in the solitude and 
the silence as if to me suffering were unknown. 
So much had now come between me and that 
strange suffering, that already it was disappearing 
in the distance and belonged only to the past. Not 
until early morning did I fall into a broken sleep. 
I then dreamed that I had returned to the old 
street and was stealing up the steps to my former 
apartment. 

There the strangest figures moved about.There 
were crocodiles with faces like human beings, 
snakes with horses’ heads and women’s hair, 
dogs with eyes like the panther’s, cows with 
swine snouts, and elephants with great flat noses 
resembling the Egyptian Sphinx. I imagined that 
these abnormal creatures were gathered together, 
intent upon consuming a little child, and without 
fear, ignoring their presence, I ran here and there 
in the room hunting for it. It was not Greta but 
another child for whom I was seeking. But there 
was no child to be found. 

Then, suddenly, I saw another creature which 
had passed unnoticed before. It was a great 
vulture soaring high above our heads within an 
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ever-widening circle of light. I could see clearly 
his long bare neck with its crown of feathers, and 
deep unfathomable eyes which stared at me. In 
some way I understood that this vulture had 
consumed the child, and in a feverish frenzy I 
struck a match, at the same time tearing the 
curtains from their fastenings so that they fell 
in a heap upon the floor. In a moment they were - 
ablaze, and while all the wild animals one by one 
disappeared in the smoke and flames, my old home 
burned to ashes. As I stood watching, the neck 
of a gazelle emerged from the smoke. Eyes 
inexpressibly sorrowful, which seemed to be the 
eyes of Elise, met mine and with an expression 
of grief and terror asked of me a single question: 
‘What is this you have done?” 


Chapter XII 


XV OU wonder that I remember all this—and 
more? There has been time enough for re- 
flection, during all these years when I have not 
lived, and in imagination only sought the great 
satisfactions which life has denied me. ; 
When I awoke the next morning, Greta was 
still sleeping. I let her sleep, content to know 
that she was near, and that nature provided for 
her needs. When she awakened, there was first 
a look of surprise as if she could not at once 
determine where she was. ‘Then she closed her 
eyes for a moment as if she had been suddenly 
confronted with some object of terror; none the 
less I was aware that she had seen me and sought 
to gain command of herself before speaking. I 
was deeply touched by this evidence of fine sensi- 
bility in the child’s nature, and I wished it might 
be possible to have her know my appreciation. 
. Finally she opened her eyes and sat up hurriedly 
in her bed. 
“What time is it, Father? Am I not to go 
to school ?” 
“To-morrow,” I answered, ‘‘but not to-day.” 
She fell back upon her pillow as though happy 
to be free. After she was dressed and we had 
our breakfast, I took her with me directly to see 
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Elise. There was no opportunity at first to explain, 
yet Elise seemed not at all surprised to see us so 
early in the morning. After sending Greta to 
the children’s playroom, I told her unhesitatingly 
all that had occurred. No longer the broken 
irresolute man of the night before, I was now 
possessed with the desire and power to act. I 
told Elise of my violence with, Signe, seeking in | 
no way to justify myself; I told her, too, how on 
the previous evening her words had brought me 
to myself and that it had seemed as if during all 
the long years that had passed we had never lost 
each other but simply had gone our several ways. 
Calmly and unreservedly I- confided all to her. 
There was no need to ask her to understand. 

After I had finished my story, Elise arose hast- 
ily and left me to myself. Later when she re- 
turned, she and Greta had evidently become 
friends, and as she sat down opposite me, she 
drew the child toward her. Unaccustomed as my 
little girl was to any expression of mothering, 
she regarded with the utmost timidity the ad- 
vances of this woman of gentle distinction, who, 
although a stranger to her, now spoke to me as 
to a brother. 

‘Would you like to stay here with me?” said | 
Elise to my daughter. 

Greta looked questioningly from one to the 
other, scarcely knowing what she should answer. 
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Confused, she reddened and smiled. When I saw 
my daughter standing there by Elise’s side, her 
hand placed upon the child’s shoulder, there arose 
within me a surge of emotion which forced me 
to turn away in an effort for control. Into my 
mind there entered the thought—of all that to 
which I had no right. 

But Elise, who had taken everything which 
occurred as a simple matter of course, met even 
this situation with her usual command of womanly 
reserve, herself untouched by the conventional 
demand which compelled me to turn away. 

“T am so glad she likes me,” she said as her 
eyes sought mine. ‘‘Go now, and come back at 
dinner time. No harm will come to the little girl.” 

She gave me her hand, and I went my way, my 
heart lighter than for many years. As I left, 
I turned to see them both once more. It was 
now my turn to smile, for Elise, taken unaware, 
blushed like a young girl. 


Chapter XIV 


AD Elise been allowed her own way she 
would have kept Greta with her, and when 

she suggested this to her husband one afternoon, I 
felt that a solution was offered by which all at once 
my burden was to be removed. For how would it 
be possible for a man to rear a daughter alone? 
How could he guide and direct her as only a 
woman might do? Every day this burning ques- 
tion had distressed me, and I had been weighted 
down to earth by an inordinate sense of respon- 
sibility. The proposal, however, was met by a 
violent protest, and this from a direction where 
I had least expected it, namely from Greta herself. 

When Elise one day asked the child if she 
would like to come to live with her, she answered 
with unexpected firmness: 

“Now 

“But why?” J began. “Think. 

And drawing her close to me I tried to tell 
her how much she needed the direction of a 
mother, and I sought to explain to her the diffi- 
culties which a man must meet in trying to rear 
a daughter alone. 

But all this had no effect upon the child heart 
which merely drew back further and further 
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within itself, while the impassive child face reflec- 
ted nothing of her thought. 

“T want to stay with father,” was her only 
answer. 

Elise was the first to understand, and drawing 
the child to her and kissing her she said: 

“If you feel that way, then we shall arrange 
it so.” 

Never shall I forget the radiant look of grati- 
tude which Greta gave Elise at that moment. 

“Otherwise, Father would be all alone,” said 
the child. 

Her eyes grew big and her lips closed firmly 
as if she were under the burden of intense self- 
restraint. But the child heart could not long be 
repressed. It found relief in deep convulsive sobs, 
which were followed by a flow of tears, breaking 
through her reserve and soothing her spirit. 
During this first paroxysm of tears she came from 
Elise to me, and with her head against my shoul- 
der had her cry out upon my knee. Elise went 
out and left us alone. 

When her tears were dried, Greta threw her 
arms about me and cried out impulsively: 

“You must not tell others about the things 
which concern us, father. They are only for you 
and me. Won’t you promise?” 

As I caught her meaning I tried, instinctively, 
to place myself on guard. In this passionate de- 
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votion which gave all and demanded all, I had 
long felt a presentiment of danger for the future; 
now during the past few days it had grown and 
ripened into a menacing reality. 

“Must I never speak ” T began. 

“Yes, yes,” she interrupted, “but always to me 
first. Promise that you will always tell me first.”’ 

After she had received my promise she seemed 
content, and her happy smile returned. But I 
had been brought to the realization that I had 
hurt her deeply, a matter not to be taken lightly, 
since I knew how easily her fragile spirit might 
be broken. Ever since the moment that Greta 
had been left alone with me she had builded a 
kind of dream world within which she believed 
that she might compensate for all that I had lost; 
she was to be my friend and helper; she was to 
make life beautiful for me; she was to wait for 
me when I was absent; she was to meet me when 
I returned. 

And she had lived in her dreams, into the fabric 
of which was interwoven the.greatest love which 
can be known, the love of a little child united 
with sympathy for suffering, which the child partly 
apprehends, yet cannot understand. This her 
dream was representative of the finest and best . 
in her whole nature, and whosoever should thwart 
this dream would thereby crush the rarest quality 
of her character. 
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Thus with mingled feelings of happiness and 
fear I had come, as never before, to understand 
this child. As the days passed, there deepened 
within me the certainty that I had read her aright. 
In her eyes there was a look of near adoration, 
in her manner a restrained tenderness, and often 
as she stood beside me she bent down and kissed 
my hand. It seemed that she wished to live for 
me alone. 

In the meantime Signe had set sail for America. 
The final separation on sufficient grounds was not 
hard to obtain. It seemed that she had been well 
known by every one save myself. I have never 
heard from her since that time, and not even in 
connection with my daughter have I retained any 
associations of my marriage. It became hence- 
forth a closed chapter. In spirit I felt as a leper, 
finally pronounced clean. 


Chapter XV 
T LAST I had moved with Greta into the 


new home, this very apartment which I have 
retained since that time. There, within my sleep- 
ing room, are hangings which conceal the door 
that led into the little girl’s sunny play-room which: 
now stands unchanged as she left it. The shades 
are closely drawn. I have never wished to move 
away from this place; there is nothing here that 
I have need to forget. 

Never, perhaps, has a more exceptional rela- 
tionship existed between father and daughter. 
When a father is left alone with a daughter there 
is a quality in his manner, even toward the child, 
which indicates that he cannot ignore sex differ- 
ence. So long as I can remember, ever since the 
day when I first saw her contemplating her own 
reflection in the shining door plate mirror, until 
the day when she made her decision that she 
would remain with me, because she loved me best, 
Greta was for me the child woman. 

Here it was that she stood every noon-day 
when I returned home. She would wait quietly 
until I had removed my coat and then throw. 
herself into my arms, more as a loved woman 
might have done than as a child. Here she sat 
during the long afternoons, silent with her books 
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and with her toys, watching me as I worked. She 
never disturbed me but seemed content merely to 
be near. How closely she watched me when she 
believed herself unnoticed! It all seems strange 
to me, now that everything is gone. 

We had a housekeeper who cared for the needs 
of the household; as a matter of fact she is still 
here with me. But always it was Greta who ar- 
ranged the flowers in our rooms; she it was who 
contrived to have served my favorite dishes, who 
sought in every way possible to contribute to my 
happiness. She was a little woman, even as a 
child. Love—had she come to know love—would 
doubtless have taken her life. I have never seen 
her caress even a little child, and it is my con- 
viction that the most intense feminine natures 
reserve for their own the depth of their affection. 

This child woman was extremely sensitive to 
anything that savored of discord in any relation- 
ship. I well recall the expression on her face in 
the early days, when her mother spoke a coarse 
word or with her boisterous laughter jarred the 
child’s finer sensibilities. At such times she would 
look up at me with a covert precocious glance, 
as if she were asking me to agree with her. If at 
such times, without reprimanding her, I should 
softly stroke her hair, she would blush lightly, 
elated that I treated her as a grown person rather 
than a child. There was in her this all-consuming 
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desire for a perfect completeness in relationship, 
a desire that not the slightest touch should mar 
that which she loved as an essential part of her- 
self. This longing grew even stronger with the 
years, as though life, instead of tempering her 
spirit, contrived to make it yet more fragile. An 
ill considered word, a word merely suggestive of 
indifference or slight disapproval was enough to 
bring her to hurt silence. It seemed that her 
whole being, withdrawn into that silence, there 
congealed at the slightest suggestion of hardness. 
It was because she loved deeply and gave without 
measure. 

My happiest hours were those in which I could 
in some small way provide happiness for her. 
But if I sought to please her with some little gift, 
an outing in the country, or, as she grew older, an 
evening at the theater, it was never the gift itself 
which called forth her expressions of delight; 
always, it was simply the joy in being remembered. 
When she saw that I rejoiced in her happiness, 
her silent gratification was.so deep that its reflec- 
tion fell upon me as a benediction. Although 
Greta would forego every joy that might be con- 
trary to my wishes, I am convinced that few 
people saw her in this true light. Elise was prob- 
ably the only one who was privileged to see her as" 
she really was, and this but rarely. She did not 
reveal herself to others, and child that she was, 
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she could maintain a silence as few men of matur- 
ity can; when she was disappointed in people or 
struck by prejudice, she concealed her true feelings 
with a jealousy that revealed a power to hate 
quite equal to her capacity for devotion. 

It was with such intensity, I am convinced, that 
she hated her mother, not for her own sake, but 
for mine. The sordid experiences through which 
we had passed had developed in her the spirit of 
a devoted recluse, a self-sacrificing nature which 
responded with rare sensitivity to me while it 
remained wholly insensible to others; they had 
produced in her a fantastic sense of responsibility, 
with the result that she believed that she had been 
sent to compensate for all that life had denied 
me. Under the discipline of a hard and bitter 
past, of which we could never speak, we had 
grown close to each other; and now that we were 
removed from it, our new and unexpected happi- 
ness found in these dim memories of the past a 
background which encompassed our lives. Some 
day even these memories might be forgotten. 

Thus a net of a thousand unseen threads was 
spun about the soul of this young woman and my 
own. Wonderfully life has wrought! Often have 
I wondered how it could be possible to feel so 
little my relation to her as a father. To me 
she was but a bright and good influence who 
bore within her being the solution of my happiness 
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as well as her own;. and then, almost as in a 
dream, out of joyous years of childhood she grew 
to be a woman—and I found her at my side. 

Concerning the past Greta spoke but little, and 
when it was necessary to do so there was always 
a peculiar little emphasis placed on the word 
“before.” Although she feared to disturb me 
with any direct reference to the past, I realized . 
now that she thought much about it. One time 
when I found her deeply engrossed in thought, 
she confessed that she had been pondering her 
mother’s fate. Words came with difficulty to her 
lips, and a deep red colored her cheek as if she 
were ashamed of her own words. 

‘“There is something I must ask you to tell me,” 
she said. ‘‘Was my mother a bad woman?” 

I knew that it would be useless to tell her an 
untruth, and I stroked her hair gently to soften 
the harshness of my words as I answered: : 

“She probably was, my child. But you must not 
judge her.” 

‘‘Was she one of those women who go about on 
the streets saying vile words to me when I pass 
in the dark?” 

“Has that happened to you?” 

“Yes, once. Lena told me to avoid them. Was 
she that kind of a woman?” 

I sat down and tried to calm her, filled with a 
distress I dared not evince. 
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““Why do you ask me about this?” I asked. 

“You must tell me,” she cried. “I want to 
know. Was she that kind of a woman?” 

“T am not myself sure, my child. But I am 
afraid she was.” 

“Then how could you ever marry her?” she 
cried out. 

Then I understood that an answer to this ques- 
tion alone was the purpose of her questioning. 
How I could speak thus calmly I do not know, 
but I lifted her to my knees and smiled to dispel’ 
her fears. 

“T can never tell you that,” I answered. ‘‘Nei- 
ther now, nor at any time. Either I did not know 
better, or it was my fate. But this you must know: 
I cared for your mother when I married her. 
She was not then what she later became.” 

Thus I answered and sought to make clear to 
her the facts. Slowly, as I talked, her body, at 
first so tense and strained, relaxed in my arms, 
and she became quite calm. 

“Have you been distressed about this, child?” 
I said at last. 

“Yes, I have been troubled—so long,” she said. 

And again I caught the shadow of anxiety in 
her eyes. 

Then she kissed me and seemed almost happy 
again. 
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“Tt is good to know the truth,” she said. “And 
you are good never to deceive me.” 

Then, as if nothing had happened, she dried 
her eyes with her tiny handkerchief and was quite 
herself again. 

She was just thirteen. 


Chapter XVI 


URING all of this time, I lived two separate 

lives. While maintaining this singular near- 
ness in relation with my daughter, I also had much 
in common with Elise and her husband, or to be 
exact, mostly with Elise. I found in the novelty 
of this contact with congenial associates the ut- 
most satisfaction. I lent myself to this new found 
happiness without scruple or restraint, asking for 
myself nothing more than that one whom destiny 
had placed outside of her favors might share in 
another’s affluence. 

Perhaps you know something of what has been 
said concerning Karl Bohrn. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that he had one recognized 
mistress, and several passing liaisons which have 
become actually notorious. Of this I had no 
knowledge at that time, since in the great city 
I had lived far removed from the things which 
occupy idle tongues. I knew only this: Karl 
Bohrn at our first meeting had found me in a 
situation unquestionably compromising; this, in a 
nature less generous, would certainly have pro- 
duced resentment, or at least created a prejudice 
against me. Either Karl Bohrn was wholly obli- 
vious to his surroundings or he was a distinctly 
superior individual. The latter was probably the 
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truer interpretation, in itself a great fact concern- 
ing him, which in true humility he failed to recog- 
nize. Always did I find in him the most sincere 
and unreserved friendship which I can attribute 
to nothing else than a sympathy for the wretched- 
ness I bore. In the light of this genial unreserve, 
which for him none of life’s little disillusionments 
had darkened, I saw the intrinsic quality of his 
character. I am aware that he has been a much 
discussed individual and that his wife has been 
the object of the deepest commiseration, yet I 
am certain that she never indulged in self-pity, 
although more than any woman I have ever 
known she had the ability to see clearly and under- 
stand. Perhaps in this very quality of under- 
standing lay her strength to endure. No matter 
what reproaches of conscience Karl Bohrn might 
have felt in regard to his relations with his wife, 
at least he gave her reciprocal understanding. 
Nowhere was this more clearly shown than in his 
attitude toward me. Elise was one of those 
exceptional women who .are able to form and 
retain real friendships with men; and when a 
woman of this character comes to care deeply 
for a man, it is usually the outgrowth of one of 
these friendships. Elise lived a life characteris- 
tically individual, both within her home and out- 
side of it, and if she had been forced to limit her 
interests in either sphere, her life would have been 
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incomplete. This her husband understood, and 
therefore regarded her friendship for me not only 
impersonally but sympathetically. He well knew 
that something of the finest and best in this 
woman’s nature lay in the very freedom with 
which she accepted all things in life, and found a 
place for them all. 

I speak of Karl Bohrn as a friend, for I am 
convinced that within the realms of friendship 
we best understand one another and are most 
truly just. Life has made me his debtor, and to 
none other would I so willingly know obligation. 
To me he was representative of the very best in 
that type with its changeful medley of qualities 
which, accurately or not, we term characteris- 
tically Swedish. At any moment I can recall the 
short stout figure whose quick, well defined move- 
ments gave me the impression of well-being and 
content. Much that in other men would offend 
struck me as being in him quite irreproachable. 
Sometimes his eyes would almost disappear behind 
his spectacles in a twinkle of sheer enjoyment, 
while at other times they took on a peculiarly 
meditative expression, almost childlike in its ap- 
peal. Never have I known a man in whom the 
call of the senses stood in such singular contrast 
with high intellectual and spiritual quality. His 
powers were in him the more admirable because 
of the man’s complete freedom from self-conceit. 
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Not infrequently I have been with him in situa- 
tions when to my surprise he absolutely refused 
to maintain the rights of his own position. His 
attitude was in no way studied, and I did not 
learn until late that he considered any manifesta- 
tion of superiority beneath him. It may be that 
he was even in this way thoughtlessly improvident, 
a man who, in spite of the demands made upon him 
as a man of affairs, was temperamentally indis- 
posed to take the trouble, even to gain an advan- 
tage, of being his best self. For Karl Bohrn was 
in all things a waster. He was a waster of 
physical strength, arising early and working late. 
He was a waster of fortunes, for master of finance 
that he was, free expenditure was necessary to his 
happiness. He attended well the affairs of his 
bank and insisted that he likewise kept an accu- 
rate account of his own expenditures. He may 
have done so; but after his death we learned that 
he had never taken time to balance that account. 

Elise once told me that the quality which char- 
acterized her husband in his refusal to exercise 
his rights of prerogative had been a great handi- 
cap in his youth, yet I am convinced that it was 
this very quality that she loved most in him. 
Despite his limitations he was possessed of a 
strong and steady hand, and at his desk under the 
pressure of a business crisis when there was all 
about him an atmosphere of feverish haste, he 
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was as a captain of fortune weathering a terrible 
storm, steering straight through his difficulties, the 
master of the situation and fully in his element. 
Improvident as he was, a friendship shared with 
such a personality was rich indeed, for it was to 
the purely personal relationship that he gave his 
best self. 

Herr Bohrn’s work was not of his own choos- 
ing. Born into an old family with business tra- 
dition, he was early forced into the world of 
affairs; yet he made the best of the situation, and 
his position became acceptable to him because it 
gave him opportunity to direct others and make 
his own will to prevail. This to him was life’s 
greatest challenge. The order of his life was the 
result of two contending extremes in his nature. 
It was always when struggling through a crisis 
that his moral strength gave way and he yielded 
to the mastery of the senses; the tension past, 
contrite, he returned again to his home. I have 
often wondered if to this strange character, this 
life torn in conflict between extremes, there might 
eventually come repose. He found no less satis- 
faction in the demands of his daily routine than as 
a connoisseur in the appreciation of the fine arts. 
All things contributed to his happiness. 

Such was the character of the man whom I came 
to know as a friend. Perhaps because I knew 
so well every attribute of his character, I could 
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understand his singular mastery over Elise. No 
less than she had he come to know the superficial 
aspects of life, as well as its inner meanings, and 
was able to judge even those nearest to him with 
a clear impersonal disregard of non-essentials, not 
unlike the disregard with which, when looking into 
her mirror, Elise smiled at the slowly deepening 
wrinkles and the significance of greying hair. 


Chapter XVII 


HERE were times when Elise in the midst of 
these surroundings, which for the most part 
gave her happiness and satisfaction, longed for 
something more in her life—something unknown. 
On the vantage ground of ripened years she looked 
back upon the dreams of her youth while they 
passed before her clear gaze as clouds of butter- 
flies might hover over green fields; and while she 
smiled at the dazzling play within this dream 
world, she loved it, and rejoiced in this revelry of 
the winged round of pleasure above the summer 
flowers. Sometimes she longed to break away from 
the season’s whirl in the great city and return to 
the woods and streams of this dream world, to the 
flowering fields and groves of white birches; she 
longed for the white snow-covered fields and the 
frosty hedges tinged faintly with red by the sun 
of the early morning; she longed some morning to 
awake in the great silence, and lie quietly listening 
for the gentle rustling of the old trees which she 
knew to be growing just outside her window. 
There may remain in a woman’s heart unan- 
swered longings even when her every wish may 
seem to be fulfilled; she may long for the 
very thing which it least occurs to men to give, 
and out of this arises the possibility of an ever- 
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widening gulf between two people, which cannot 
be filled. The truth of this was made clear to 
me as I associated with Elise upon terms of frank 
intimacy. It was with a quiet certainty that our 
friendship deepened, until with her acceptance 
of my sorrow she came to compensate for its 
bitterness, and fill a place in my life which hitherto. 
had remained unfilled, while to her there came a 
nearer approach to happiness. 

It was, indeed, a double life that I lived during 
this time. Not only did I divide my time between 
my home and the outer world, but my very being 
seemed divided. This had been less evident, at 
first. I believed then that the past was gone 
without leaving a trace. I felt strong and rejoiced 
that the degradation of my life had passed like 
an evil dream. I was occupied not only by the 
arrangements for the divorce, but I must concern 
myself about business matters and definitely 
arrange for the future which awaited Greta and 
me. These demands aroused within me a restless 
energy which would not be stilled until everything 
was accomplished. 

But when order was once more restored, and 
my daughter and I were settled in our new home; 
when there was nothing more to occupy my mind 
than a few literary translations for our publishing 
house, then the old life returned anew and stared 
me in the face. It appeared most often in the 
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form of a great shadow possessed of no human 
attribute except two great eyes. These eyes looked 
intently into my own and questioned: 

“Where have you been through all these 
years?” 

“Far away,” I answered absently. 

The eyes questioned further. 

‘“‘And now you have returned?” 

A dull anguish creeping slowly upon me, I made 
reply: 

“T do not know.” 

“You do not see,” continued the eyes, ‘that 
you are forbidden to know? Neither shall you 
ever know. You cannot escape me, for you are 
in my power, and I shall come again to claim you.” 

And the shadow grew until it filled the room 
about me, and all was dark. 

The shadow—it came when I was alone and 
the night was near; it drove me from my work 
and forced me to pace the floor of my room with 
unresting purposeless tread. I thought of nothing 
else; I merely sensed the shadow. [I fancied that 
my life was a flame and that the shadow was 
about to quench it; I seemed to see the flame 
extinguished as the light of my existence went out. 
“My daughter,” I said aloud to myself, ‘‘what 
will ever become of her?” Stealthily I crept to 
her bedside. There falling upon my knees in a 
tearless despair I bent down, close to the child, 
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so that I might feel her quiet breath against my 
cheek. On the wall above her bed moved the 
insidious shadow, and the. great unfathomable 
eyes blazed: 

“Not yet is quenched the flame of your desire. 
The years are long.” 

And with cold perspiration breaking out upon 
my forehead I returned to may room to resume 
my restless pace. 

“Oh, that I might find peace!” I cried. 

It was the old hunger returning and forcing 
upon me the insoluble enigma which no man can 
solve for himself or another. I was young; I could 
not feel old. I was old; I could not feel young. 
With the dropping of the sands of the hour-glass 
my life had passed in unavailing sacrifice; soon 
would come the end, yet not one drop of that clear 
nectar for which, thirsting, I reached my hand, had 
I ever known. ‘True, I had a child who idolized 
me, a child whose very presence made me happy. 
But after all, what is a child? A part of myself, 
perhaps, which is near so long as it is held there 
by the demands of its own nature, but turns aside 
and goes its own way at the first call of life. 
I had friends. What are friends? A seal upon 
life’s glacial solitude which one attains only af- 
ter suffering has done its worst, having struck so 
deeply that all response is dead. I had a wife— 
I recoiled as if under a stinging blow as I felt 
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the debasement of life. Of but one thing I was 
certain: I stood alone, alone beyond the reach of 
God or man, doomed to be stifled in silence, un- 
able to reveal to any one the terrors of the torture 
to which I was a martyr. 

I have heard it said that solitude is life’s great- 
est good. To this I cannot subscribe, for no hu- 
man being can truly live, alone. There is in every 
heart the longing for a companion soul from 
whom nothing need be hidden. Overcome by this 
need, I believed myself to be more alone than any 
human being had ever been before me. Only in 
the history of Job, where the Hebrew writer re- 
veals his battle with the Almighty, did I find an 
expression of my own fate. I cursed this fate and 
found no peace. 

Once more I see about me the strange furnish- 
ings of the little apartment where I made my 
home before I married. Once more I see myself 
as a young man who thought he knew life and 
believed himself happy. I am haunted by the 
image of that man. It has been written that in 
self-revelation a man dies. For me quite the op- 
posite was true, and such release was not granted. 
He who comes to know himself indeed can never 
die, but even as one long dead he wanders upon 
the earth, bearing the reproaches of his better 
self, a self which he cannot forget. 

During all of this time I continue the usual 
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tenor of my way; doing my work neither better 
nor worse, but faster. Something impels me to 
haste so that I may be free when the shadow 
returns to show me the error of my way. I play 
with my daughter and read aloud to her; I re- 
ceive her caresses, as if intended for another; 
each night I kiss her goodnight, relieved once 
more to be alone. I call upon Elise and her hus- 
band, and upon Elise alone; I hear them speak, 
and I answer; but, again, I am conscious of a 
sense of relief when the door closes heavily be- 
hind me and I find myself once more upon the 
street where I know the shadow is awaiting me, 
ready to follow me home. 

Behind this dual existence, which I lived, yet 
did not understand, lurked the temptation to take 
my own life and thereby end it all. Of this I did 
not speak, not even to Elise. Nor did she per- 
ceive my suffering with her usual sensitive dis- 
cernment, and [ went about angered at her dull- 
ness, thinking that she should understand and 
help me. I even felt a kindof, hatred toward her. 
During all of one winter I suffered thus, every 
moment, thinking I could no longer bear it, that 
I must eventually break. 

One evening in Elise’s library we were waiting | 
for Karl Bohrn. Through the open door we could 
hear the voices of the children at play. The tele- 
phone rang, and Elise left the room. 
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A sudden wave of darkness swept before my 
eyes, and an unutterable sadness flooded my soul. 
There was no hatred in my spirit now. The bit- 
terness, defiance, anguish, worry, and unrest re- 
ceded, and I knew that if I were not actually to 
be set free at least I could refuse to bear the 
tension longer. My senses were deadened, and I 
grew suddenly faint; death itself appeared to me 
as a friend. Then I remembered nothing more 
until I heard Elise’s voice, and felt her hand 
softly touch my arm. 

“What is it, Hugo?” I heard her say. ‘Are 
you ill?” 

I rose and looked at her. 

“Perhaps, Elise, I am ill. Once too often I 
have gone beyond my depth and I am as one 
paralyzed; my limbs refuse to bear my weight. 
It is not that I grieve as in the past over things 
which cannot be helped. That which has caused 
me regret is gone, and I grieve no more—the 
past is no more—but—” 

I saw her eyes searching my own. 

“Don’t look at me in that way,” I said. “TI 
cannot bear it.”’ 

In silence she turned away with not so much 
as an expression of surprise in response. I knew 
that she wished to help me, but I seemed indif- 
ferent even to her sympathy and desire to share 
in my suffering. Finally I began once more to 
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talk of myself, and as Elise answered me [I lis- 
tened to her words, while the ice within me began 
to melt. 

Although I felt that she must despise me thor- 
oughly, I resented her attitude of kindly superi- 
ority when she smiled tolerantly as toward a sick 
and willful child. I wished no one to gain mas- 
tery over me, even though it were for the best; 
and curtly refusing her invitation to remain with 
her longer, I took my leave on the plea that I 
was merely in a temperamental mood and the sit- 
uation had been greatly exaggerated. 

When I reached home I found Greta, just re- 
turned from her lesson, awaiting me. She had 
laid the table in my study, with festal cloth and 
fruit, and was preparing supper for me. As I 
came in she danced with glee and was quite be- 
side herself with joy as she saw my face light up. 

For the first time in many a day I was aware 
of the fact that something beside my own ego 
was possessed of warmth and life. But I could 
bear no more, and when alone I found relief in 
tears. Completely exhausted I went to bed. 


Chapter XVIII 


FTER that evening I sought Elise almost 

every day, whenever [| felt it was not well to 
be alone, and always she found a moment to share 
with me. She became to me more than a physician, 
for she bore my suffering upon her own shoulders 
and restored me to health anew. How this was 
done I cannot relate. But a great length of time 
was required for me to regain a hold upon life; 
and I was not an easy patient. 

Yet Elise never wearied. She found new means 
by which to divert my thought; she tempted me 
to begin my work anew; she revived my interest 
in music and the association of friends. Not these 
things alone, but the feeling that she was near 
and shared my distress gave me strength and 
filled my heart with gratitude. Her power over 
me was almost unbelievable. Her every word 
seemed known to me before it was spoken; her 
every act seemed to me a part of a personality 
which I knew in completeness and whose worth 
I recognized; every movement of her body ex- 
pressed to me harmony and peace; and when we 
were alone together I knew my deepest satisfac- 
tion in the silence which fell about us, and rejoiced 
only in her presence. I knew her thoughts, and 
they became the unity of all that I sought. 
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During this time Elise often spoke of herself. 
She began as if in answer to my own confidence, 
and it is possible that at first she sought only to 
use this as a means of taking me out from 
myself and my dark thoughts. Of herself and 
the things which concerned her she spoke freely, 
as if her story were unheard, candidly, without 
shadow of affectation, and without the reserva- 
tions usually made in all human relations; and I 
think that most of all through this means was 
restored my own health and sanity. 

Thus Elise won her goal. She won her way 
slowly, and eventually in a manner which she, 
least of all, dreamed. When the shadow at last 
left my path, everything was changed. 


Chapter XVIII 


OW memories draw nearer. I can scarcely 

distinguish one year from another. So much 
has been crowded into a short period of time that 
I cannot keep the years separate, one from the 
other. Of the things which I relate I do not 
know what came first or what followed. I know 
that it came and that now it has gone. What does 
it matter to me now how or why it happened? 

It was an afternoon in February; I remember 
this because a few days later was to be Elise’s 
birthday. Radiantly happy, Greta had gone with 
friends to enjoy the music and skating in Nybro 
bay. I was alone, and Elise came. 

She sat beside me there on the divan, as she 
always did when she came—those, to me, always 
festal occasions. 

“What is troubling you?” I asked, for I saw 
at once that she was unlike herself. 

“What could possibly trouble me?” she an- 
swered lightly, obviously attempting to lead the 
conversation into a different channel. 

But watching her closely I was none the less 
aware that something had happened. There were 
no traces of tears, yet I knew with certainty, 
without outward sign or explanation, that she 
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was deeply hurt; just as I knew other things 
which concerned her—which concerned us. 

At last Elise spoke: 

“Tsn’t it wonderful that we have once more 
found each other? During all those years of 
separation you were never really lost to me. I 
did not even wonder at your silence, so certain 
was I that the real reason was not indifference, 
or that you had forgotten. I am grateful that 
I have you now. There are so few people for 
whom I care deeply.” 

As she spoke I felt a glowing warmth within 
me, although so sincere and reserved was her 
manner that it would have been impossible to 
read more into her statement than the words im- 
plied. Even for one who at this time wished 
nothing more than to add a new meaning to her 
words, it was impossible even for a moment to 
misunderstand her. I could only say to her, 

“Do you know why we are most happy when 
we are alone together? It is because then we 
set aside every Biccamee and we know each other 
as we really are.’ 

She nodded her head ag ‘smiled. From the 
flask upon the table I drank to her. 

“And yet we have grown old now, Hugo,” 
she said. ‘‘Especially I have grown old. You are » 
much younger, although you never would admit 
it.” And as she spoke she smiled whimsically. 
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Thus we sat there together between alternate 
silence and speech, while all about me there 
seemed an atmosphere of joyous light. When 
Greta returned I persuaded Elise to remain for 
the evening meal, and as my daughter took her 
place between this friend and myself, there was 
no disturbing voice troubling me, neither about 
the things which once had been nor the things 
which were to be. 

When it was Greta’s bedtime Elise went with 
her to her room. She returned laughing happily 
and took her place on the divan beside me once 
more. Neither spoke. 

Elise remained long with me. When she left 
I accompanied her to her home. 

When I returned I took my lamp and went for 
a moment into Greta’s room. I did it in part 
because I was yet possessed of that joyous spirit 
which seemed to linger as a presence everywhere 
in my home. 

To my surprise I noticed that Greta was still 
awake; and as I came nearer I saw that she had 
been weeping. 

I was much frightened, especially when the 
child refused to answer my questions, for I knew 
that when her spirit was deeply perturbed she 
always withdrew within herself and remained 
.silent. 

‘We have had a happy evening,” I said. 
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“Yes,” she murmured, ‘‘you have been very 
happy.” 

‘Are you sorry that something has made me 
glad?” I ventured. © 

As she threw her arms about my neck I could 
feel the violent beating of her heart in the slender 
delicate frame. She sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 

“Why can’t you be happy when you are alone 
with me?” 

How well I remember! How well I remem- 
ber! Her words dulled the happiness within me, 
and all once more was dark. 


Chapter XIX 
N MEMORY I see the sun shining, that de- 


ceptive enticing February sun which melts the 
snow and brings us to observe the blue in the 
heavens, perhaps because they have so long been 
clouded. It was on such a day that I first met 
Elise, after that memorable evening, and we went 
together for a walk. 

Yielding to the soft intoxication of the spring 
air which had come thus before its season, we 
passed through Hagapark where the trees stood 
wet and glistening and the snow melted softly 
about us. 

Elise was the first to speak: 

“Tt helped me much to talk with you the other 
evening, Hugo.” 

As she spoke she took my arm, while a tinge 
of sadness shadowed her face. 

“T am glad it helped.” 

“Yes,” she added quietly. “Your very pres- 
ence is a help to me. Without being aware of it 
you give me strength.” 

So after all I had not been mistaken that even- 
ing when I had thought her depressed. 

“Elise,” I said, “tell me what troubles you. 
I have shared with you all that concerns me, all 
that I believe, all that I feel—”’ 
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“T do share with you, Hugo. Haven't I al- 
ways done so?” 

Then overcome by emotion and in a voice 
strange even to myself I began to speak. I did 
not once look at her. I spoke only because I could 
not do otherwise, knowing full well that nothing 
could be accomplished by words. 

“Do you really wish to have me tell you 
everything, Elise? Then hear me. My life has 
been degraded and all that has taken place is a 
dream of horror. The past kept returning, 
and for a time I believed that I should 
never again, as other men, see the sun shine and 
the grass grow. Even toward my child, the child 
who loves me more than her life, more, perhaps, 
than either of us can know, I was coldly unre- 
sponsive. My heart wished to speak but could 
not find expression. Then you came, Elise. Can 
you realize what it may mean to be a man who 
has known marriage and fatherhood and yet has 
never known love? Had I loved my wife and 
known love in return, I might have borne with 
rejoicing all of earth’s crushing sorrows and will- 
ingly accepted what life had-to give. Then you 
might have remained for me a friend or sister, 
and I might have builded a Holy of Holies out 
of my memories wherein you could enter and 
worship with me. But I have never loved—never 
since in my youth I parted from you. Then you 
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returned to me. Is it strange that suddenly all is 
changed? I live now only through you. I have 
no other memories, Elise, no memories with which 
to build a temple. There remains for me nothing 
more than the consciousness that at one time I 
sought to do a fair and righteous act. But this 
very act has turned upon me as a loathsome, vile, 
repulsive thing. The only memories I retain are 
those I wish to forget.” 

She listened and did not withdraw her hand 
from my arm. Instead she reached for my hand 
and clasped it within her own. 

“T have spoken,” I continued, and my voice 
thickened, ‘‘not that I hope to gain thereby, but 
because I want you to know this as you know 
all else concerning me. If you did not know, I 
could not be my real self before you. Do you 
understand me?” 

“T care for you so deeply,” she said, “that I 
could never misunderstand.” 

“Yet not so much as for another,” I replied, 
regretting at the same moment the words I had 
spoken. 

She looked away and answered nothing. 

It was then a thought possessed me. It seemed 
that a power beyond myself took hold upon me, 
placing the words upon my lips, as with hard bit- 
terness I muttered between my closed teeth: 
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“Tf you loved me, Elise, would you leave every- 
thing and come to me?” 

“No, Hugo,” she answered simply. “I would 
not. I could not.” 

Before the words were spoken I had known 
her answer, and there could be no disappointment. 
Neither had I revealed to her anything that she 
had not previously known. 

For a long time we continued our way in sil- 
ence. All about us the trees were asleep; only 
in the great firs there was a slight stir as a soli- 
tary bird chirped in the sunshine. 

“Is it not a satisfaction to have no need of 
concealment?” said Elise. And as she looked into 
my eyes I was conscious of something akin to 
content, although nothing between us had 
changed. That everything must remain as before 
I knew with a certainty that had no need of 
words. 

“lave you noticed the change in Greta?” I 
asked abruptly. 

“No.” 

“T think she is jealous.” 

I smiled as I spoke, but Elise became serious 
at once and withdrew her hand from my arm. 

‘Jealous. Jealous of whom?” 

“Of you, of course.” 

I had mentioned Greta merely to make conver- - 
sation, since everything had been said between 
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us and there was nothing further to add; but 
Elise could not dismiss the matter so lightly. As 
she walked thoughtfully on, she said softly: 

“Poor little child.” 

At that time I scarcely heard her words, for 
I was thinking of the wonder of the experience 
of having for the first time in my life spoken of 
love. And strangely these words were spoken to 
a woman who might never be mine, while between 
me and the woman I had once called wife there 
had been no word of love. 

I felt that the whole of my life was inexpress- 
ibly sordid. 


Chapter XXI 


N THE same day when at noon I had parted 

from Elise, I met, on the way to my home, 
Karl Bohrn. His coat closely buttoned and his 
gloves in his hand, he passed quickly along the 
avenue. As he approached I noted that he ap- 
peared unusually distraught, and after we had 
walked on together in silence for a while, he sug- 
gested that we go somewhere to dine. 

“T think that Elise wishes to have the apart- 
ment to herself to-day,” he explained. ‘Probably 
there is something special on hand.” 

“She said nothing to me about it,” was my 
answer. “I have just seen her.” 

Glancing toward me quickly he asked: 

“Did you talk long with her?” 

‘Yes, we met by accident, and then went for 
a walk.” 

Commonplace words! Words devoid of mean- 
ing! It seems that I can hear them still and live 
again the conflicting emotions they awakened 
within me. They stand as.an element of discord 
in my memory, as against the distinctive harmony 
in the tone of this eventful day. 

In the meantime Karl Bohrn had repeated his 
invitation, and I had decided to go with him, 
glad to avoid the necessity of going home to be 
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alone with Greta, whose searching eyes I feared 
more than his own. 

We sat at one of the tables by the window at 
“Little Rydberg,” as then was called the narrow 
crowded place upon Lower Bottom, with its green 
painted furniture, tiny tables, and the drop-stone 
grotto with its colored lights within. The curtains 
were closely drawn, for the sun was already low. 
As the meal progressed, I was struck with a sense 
of futility as I noted how the intoxication of the 
early spring air and the violent emotions through 
which I had just passed receded before the effects 
of food and wine. “After all, I have grown old,” 
I thought. ‘‘Nothing can really matter to me 
now.” 

Then Karl Bohrn looked up from his plate 
and with an effort at unconcern said: 

“What did you and Elise talk about to-day. 
Was it about anything in particular?” 

“No,” I answered. In the same moment I 
was aware that, while I was playing false to 
one whom I called friend, my conscience made no 
remonstrance. ‘We talked only of the things we 
have always known.” 

Karl Bohrn was silent for a moment as though 
he hesitated to ask more. Finally he said: 

“Did she speak of me?” 

“Of you?” I exclaimed, with a touch of bitter- 
ness. 
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In that instant I recalled the unusual agitation 
of Elise’s manner on the day when she came to 
my home, and her reference to it only this morn- 
ing. 

“T was quite sure that Elise would not mention 
the matter,’’ continued Karl, “it would not be 
like her. Nevertheless I know she does discuss 
many things with you. Even a woman sufficient 
to herself as she is may sometimes need a con- 
fidante. And this time there was good reason,” 
he added. 

He spoke with unaccustomed seriousness, and 
in his eyes was an expression vaguely introspective 
which I had not expected to meet in him. As- 
_ tonished I asked him what it was that suddenly 
came so strongly to occupy his thoughts, and he 
answered quietly: 

“T shall be glad to tell you, for you have been 
a friend to us both. Under no ‘other circumstances 
could I speak of this matter.’ 

Thereupon he was silent again and suddenly 
turned the conversation into other channels. It 
was later, when we had settled ourselves com- 
fortably upon the davenport within the half dark- 
ness of the grotto, that he resumed. 

“Doubtless you have heard much of what has 
been said against me,” he began. “It is said 
that Elise is too good for me. I know that is 
true. I am not in all respects the man I ought 
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to be. Like many another I have retained the 
habits of my youth, but just why my actions cause 
more comment than others I do not know. Per- 
haps I am less clever at concealment. Yet if 
you think I regard this matter lightly you are 
mistaken. I shall not seek to justify myself, but 
I can, perhaps, explain how I feel about it, and 
how I think it has all come about. 

“T am essentially a part of a generation of men 
who regard it as impossible to live without inti- 
mate relationships with women. I absorbed this 
idea in youth with the very air I breathed. It 
was an accepted situation among my early com- 
panions, which held but one limiting defect; it 
must be concealed. It must be concealed from 
women and children, always; and from boys it 
must be withheld until they have grown to ma- 
turity. Then at the time of their emotional awak- 
ening, when passion is most new and intense, 
they suddenly discover that the laws of virtue 
which they have heard preached since childhood 
are never seriously practised by men. After a 
tremendous struggle with himself a young man 
seeks freedom on the paths where vice has built 
its haunts. At first he revels in the new freedom; 
but eventually, as he grows to maturity, he recog- 
nizes and longs to be free from the abomination 
of anew bondage. Perhaps he establishes a home 
and with joyous expectation begins a new life. 
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For a time, he may know happiness, because he 
believes himself free from the fetters of the past. 
But the greatest tragedy of life confronts him— 
from the past no man can be free. A habit once 
formed, though it may slumber for a time, will 
eventually reawaken, and few have strength to 
become masters of their desires. It is a terrible 
discovery when a man in his maturity learns that 
he has been deceived in himself as well as others, 
and finds that there is for him no final haven 
of refuge. If since youth he has been divided 
in his innermost being and has become accustomed 
to giving himself, without at the same time giving 
his affections, then, in the enervating battle of 
the workaday world, in the whirl of ambition, 
and in the urge for self-gratification, the old de- 
sires awaken anew and make him dissatisfied Te 
miserable as I am now. 

‘‘T am a practical man,” he continued. ‘‘Usually 
I am not much concerned with theories, but 
I have been distressed by this problem more than 
once. If I loved Elise less, I should feel less 
troubled.” 

Before he had finished his confession there 
surged within me a strange mingling of emotions. 
This was a new revelation concerning the life 
of my two friends. The knowledge weighed 
strangely upon me, since, in the face of this dis- 
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closure, I felt myself a guilty transgressor no less 
than he. 

“Have you tried to discuss the matter with 
Elise?” I returned. ‘‘She might understand.” 

‘It is impossible,” he answered reflectively, and 
his voice was low. ‘‘I might have done so before. 
Now it is too late.” 

He was silent for a moment and then resumed 
in his ordinary tone: 

“T asked just now if Elise had spoken to you 
about me. As a matter of fact, a distressing thing 
occurred a few days ago. It is a stupid story, of 
course, but I know Elise has heard. I only wish 
I might tell her, for although she has said nothing 
about it I am convinced that she knows some- 
thing of the facts.” 

I said nothing, but I sat thinking how tremen- 
dous is that power of silence which sometimes 
divides and sometimes unites human hearts. And 
Karl seemed to divine the trend of my thought. 

“Tell me what you are thinking,” he said. 

‘Nothing in particular,” I answered evasively. 

“To you see,” he continued with a return of 
something of his usual geniality, “I am not a part 
of this generation in which frankness in matters 
of sex is permissible. Among the youth of this 
day I am aware that such candor is permitted. 
Perhaps it will help the situation. I do not know. 
But I do know that self-restraint in youth is more 
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important than modern writers would have us 
believe. If my sons grow to be men I shall reveal 
to them the truth before it is too late, presenting 
myself as a warning example. ‘Perhaps there will 
be established, thereby, a deeper confidence be- 
tween us than if I tried to deceive them, pretend- 
ing that I had been a pattern of virtue.” 

‘All that may be true,” I answered, “yet my 
own experience is quite different. Perhaps my 
blood was more calm, perhaps my temptations 
were less. The so called experiences of youth 
which you accept as a matter of course were never 
a part of my life. Perhaps if I had been less 
inexperienced, my own fate had been quite 
different.” 

Karl Bohrn’s eyes lighted curiously, and with 
the sudden change of mood which characterized 
him he cried out: : 

“Yes, and that is the most curious thing of 
all. The whole question is a double-edged steel. 
However it is turned, there is the danger of 
losing one’s life. God ottly. knows what I will 
tell my sons, eventually.” 

And something of the man of the Ek re- 
vealed itself in his slow ironic smile, as he seemed 
to recognize himself and all the world beside: 
obeying the same call of the flesh, which begets 
much comedy in life as well as its deepest 
tragedies. 
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As I saw before me the powerful, well built 
figure, with its finely molded head and open, 
kindly countenance, I felt for him an unmistak- 
able sympathy. It may have been the artless 
humanness of his whole manner which at that 
moment disarmed me, and despite his faults 
forced me to think him worthy even of the hap- 
piness of having Elise. 

After the conversation had drifted into a 
lighter vein, dispelling the weight of the earlier 
discussion, Karl Bohrn looked at his watch and 
suggested: 

“Let’s go to the opera, to-night, and hear 
Trollflojten. I am in the mood for music. [ll 
go and telephone Elise.” 

Without awaiting my answer, he arose and 
went from the room, and through the open door 
I caught snatches of his conversation. I gathered 
that Elise at first objected, but he finally had 
prevailed, and returned, apparently well satisfied. 

‘“‘T wanted her,” he said, ‘“‘that is all.” 

Elise came. We were left alone for a moment, 
as Karl went to secure the tickets, and she looked 
at me frankly and said: 

“Karl has been talking with you?” 

“Yes,’’ I answered; and I wondered at her 
seeming calm. 

“FTe never talks with me.”’ Her eyes were filled 
with tears, and her voice took on a note of sad- 
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ness. ‘“‘Never in these matters. He does not know 
how well I understand. Perhaps I might even 
help him—now..”’ 

The last word quietly and softly spoken was 
in itself a revelation. As Elise spoke, her tears 
fell unhindered; neither did she turn from me 
as I watched her face, vibrant with emotion and 
wondrously alive. I took her hand in mine, glad 
that she found it possible to talk with me. 

Then she smiled, and as she drew her hand 
away she said: 

“At first it was very hard.” 

Passing out into the wet streets dimly lighted 
by the flickering gas jets, I left Karl and Elise 
together and went alone toward my home. In 
spite of their protests, I found myself an intruder. 
And in that moment, torn by the recent conflicting 
emotions, I longed for the solitude which I was 
eventually to know as my greatest satisfaction. 


Chapter XXII 


HEN I reached home, not only was the en- 
trance unlighted, but I found my own room 
in darkness. No one was there to welcome me, 
and I stopped, anxiously listening for some sound 
to break the stillness, which seemed almost a fore- 
boding of evil. 
“Greta, are you there?” I called. 
But there was no answer. Entering my study, 
I noticed that the door to Greta’s room stood 
slightly ajar, and through the open crevice a 
small stream of light poured out upon the floor 
before me. Before this stream of light I remained 
standing for a time, in my heart conscious of a 
hurt, as of an accusing conscience revealing that 
I had in some unpardonable way neglected and 
blasphemed my Holy of Holies. What had hap- 
pened? Why did no one answer me? Why this 
terrible stillness? At this moment I felt certain 
that some great misfortune had occurred, and I 
stood as one paralyzed, having need to gather 
strength before I ventured in. And, indeed, a 
tragedy had occurred; what it was or how it had 
come about, I then could not know. I thought 
of Greta, of her frail little body and her great 
appealing eyes. I recalled her cry of pain on the 
occasion when she had realized that I could not 
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be happy alone with her. As a blow came the 
recollection of how, during the past days, I had 
left her alone; how I had gone on my way for- 
getting her; how in silent reserve I had with- 
drawn within the realm of my own thought and 
neglected her even when she was in my very 
presence. 

Whence came these thoughts I do not know; 
they were as a part of the little streak of light 
which fell from the partly open door. And as, 
filled with this strange feeling of contrition, I 
finally slowly opened the door and entered, I 
saw Greta sitting there beside her little table, 
her face half turned from mine. She did not hear 
me as I entered, and from the doorway where 
I stood I saw the sadness in her face, while her 
lips moved silently as if she were talking to her- 
self. There upon the table she had placed a tiny 
old-fashioned casket trimmed with yellow bronze; 
it was her memory box, in which she kept trifling 
gifts, which at some time had given her pleasure. 
She had taken these treasures out and placed them 
on the table, and was now occupied with laying 
them back, one by one, in perfect order. Con- 
science stricken I perceived that among these were 
only the gifts which she had received from me, 
and I recalled that at one time she had told me 
that no other gift should ever find place among 
her treasures. I could see them all, as I stood 
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there by the door. There were flowers and 
various ornaments, miniature toys, a paper with 
the simple lines of a verse I had one time written 
to her, a little brooch and a pin. All were trifles 
of no consequence which I had long since for- 
gotten. As she sat there alone, she appeared to 
me much less the child that she was, than the 
woman of rich experience which she was destined 
never to become. 

At last she raised her eyes, aware of my pres- 
ence. But she was not startled, and she did not 
move. She merely smiled at me, and with her 
small girlish hands continued to lay away her 
treasures. 

“T have been thinking of you, father,” she said. 

I tried to smile, but failed. I felt miserably 
poor and mean, aware that from this child I 
had received more than I had been willing to give. 
I was not far from tears, as I stood there with 
my hand upon her head watching as she carefully 
turned the lock upon her treasures. 

When she had returned the casket to its place, 
she followed me slowly and lighted the lamps. 
As I watched her moving about in our rooms, 
I asked myself how well I had kept the resolve 
which I had made when we first moved into this 
little home: to live only for Greta, to think only 
of her, and to seek to make up to her for having 
given her a mother whom we must both forget. 
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But in the midst of these reproaches of con- 
science my heart rebelled. I felt that life de- 
manded sacrifice of me greater than that asked of 


any other. 


Chapter XXIII 


BOUT this time I came unexpectedly into 
possession of a small sum of money through 
the death of a distant relative. This circumstance 
made it possible for me to provide for my daugh- 
ter new pleasures before unknown; and the first 
thing that I did when I received the money was 
to buy a piano for Greta. Ever since she was a 
small child, music had been her greatest delight. 
When as a little girl she heard her first symphony, 
I recall how her face grew pale with emotion 
while she held my hand tightly and drew close 
to me, trembling as in fear. Such occasional 
moments of rapture were all she knew of music 
until the year when we first made our home to- 
gether. After that she would sometimes come 
with me and listen while Elise played, and as I 
watched her it seemed to me that her whole being 
and manner was in itself a melody, and that its 
sweetest expression lay in her every gesture and 
look. 
Her first opera was Friskytten, and the effect 
it produced upon her was so powerful that for a 
long time afterward I must refuse her request 
to be taken to hear it again. During the whole 
of the night she lay awake, and when in the morn- 
ing I asked her if she were not tired, she answered 
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simply, ‘It makes no difference. I have heard 
- something so beautiful that I must lie awake to 
remember.” I felt that the child possessed the 
gift of true musical genius. Selections usually 
played for children as a compromise approach to 
their standards of appreciation, left her unmoved, 
while she was deeply touched by the music we 
would naturally assume that she was unable to 
understand. When deeply moved she would re- 
main silent, pale and tense, and only after the 
melody was finished would she draw her breath 
quickly and deeply, as if suddenly released from 
a world of enchantment. Then the color would 
flood her cheek, and in response to any word of 
mine she would but whisper, “‘It is wonderful.” 

Karl Bohrn had become particularly fond of 
my little girl, and between them there developed 
a kind of happy friendliness as he assumed the 
role of a gentleman in waiting, allowing her to 
revel in the make believe of being grown up. At 
one time he attempted to persuade her to accept 
a piano as a gift from him, but she refused, giv- 
ing no reason. Although I tried to convince her 
that I did not object, she held to her decision. 
When at last it became possible for me to give 
her the gift, her satisfaction was more than 
doubled because she had waited. 

All this may seem unnatural to an outsider; 
and it was strange, indeed, how almost imper- 
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ceptibly she drew me within her realm of enchant- 
ment, a realm consisting wholly of love and ten- 
derness, until finally she won the victory for me 
in that final struggle wherein my selfish nature 
demanded that I live my own life and seek hap- 
piness for its own sake. Eventually the child 
was to become my first and last thought, securing 
a place for herself, because her love was greater 
than all else. The friendship with Elise and Karl 
Bohrn came for a time to be a secondary in- 
terest. The flame of a hopeless passion can- 
not determine the whole of life; and the thing 
which now bound us three together, Elise, Karl 
Bohrn, and myself—and there was an element of 
beauty in it all—was the fact that not one of 
the three would deliberately take his own hap- 
piness at the cost of the happiness of another. 
Sometimes it occurred to me that Greta knew 
and understood something of all this. She was 
conscious that some change had come about in 
her favor, and was elated in the thought. With 
every day that passed she grew more gentle, hap- 
py, and joyous in spirit, more like her old self. 
The attitude of reserve which she had previously 
shown toward Elise, that attitude which a woman 
who loves invariably assumes when she suspects 
the presence of a rival, now disappeared and 
gave place to an adoration which included 
everything that Elise thought or did. With this 
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feeling there may have mingled a simple, childish 
worship of a beautiful woman. Nevertheless she 
was most happy when alone with me, and guarded 
jealously our sanctuary. 

For the rest she was taken up with joy in 
the possession of her new piano. She almost idol- 
ized the instrument. I had selected for her sim- 
ple music, including some hymns and folksongs. 
These she loved and learned to sing when she 
was alone. When on one occasion I happened to 
surprise her as she was thus engaged, she came 
very near to tears and begged me never to men- 
tion to any one else that she was learning the 
songs. It was a long time before she would again 
allow me to hear her sing. Then unexpectedly 
one day, just as she did everything else, she went 
to the piano, lighted the lamp, sat down, and 
began to sing. She continued, then, to sing ~all 
of her songs. 

She sang simply and clearly, without affecta- 
tion, and with sweet seriousness. 

When she had finished she came to me and 
crept up on my knee. 

‘Do not tell any one about it,” she said. “I 
want to sing only for you.” 

I promised. After that she sang often for me, 
and I never tired of listening to her. Always 
when she had finished, her eyes shone with a 
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guarded light. No one in all the world knew 
our secret. Therein lay her joy. 


Chapter XXIV 


ND now once more a shadow fell upon our 

daily life. Although I had no definite reason 
for my fears, I became anxious about Greta’s 
health. She was never actually ill, but her face 
bore a strange pallor to which I could not become 
reconciled; consequently I decided one day to con- 
sult a physician. The examination over, he uttered 
a few commonplaces about her need of gaining 
strength, suggesting to me that I return the next 
day. 

When I went back it was made clear to me 
at once that I was face to face with a matter of 
most serious concern. The doctor questioned me 
in great detail about everything which concerned 
the child, her personal experiences, special oc- 
currences in her life, her traits of character, her 
temperament—in short, about everything. When 
I had finished he appeared greatly troubled, and 
his words cut me to the quick. “I am sorry,” 
he said, “but I am forced to tell you the truth 
about your child. The examination revealed an 
incurable affection of her heart, and you must be 
prepared in that you may not be permitted to 
keep her long with you. All that can be done 
is to help her gain strength and trust that the 
danger is not an immediate one. You will do 
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best not to arouse any suspicions on her part, for 
any violent emotion may prove fatal.” 

He prepared a prescription, in case of emer- 
gency, and I left, unable to find words to thank 
him for the kindly sympathy he had shown to me, 
a stranger. 

In my distress I went directly to Bohrns, to 
tell them what had occurred, and remained with 
them during those first hours when I found it 
necessary to seek strength before returning home. 
Never have I received greater kindness from 
these my friends than I received at that moment. 
Never had it seemed more foreign to me, more 
unnatural and remote, that disregarding all save 
my own personal happiness, I had once thought 
of entering this home, seizing for myself the ob- 
ject of my desire, and breaking all that life had 
builded between these two individuals. It was 
but the reflection of a moment, but it succeeded 
in breaking through this new sorrow; and it made 
me wonder at myself. 

I started home. I longed merely to be with 
my child, to see her, to be near her. 

When I reached my home, I seemed to see 
everything in a new and different light. Even 
my little girl herself seemed to have changed. 
So strangely had my conception of her been al- 
tered during those last two hours that it now 
seemed to me that always I had known these 
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things concerning her. Perhaps, just because | 
had not known, Greta became to me the charac- 
ter she now was. 

We sat down to our dinner, and when evening 
came we went out for a walk. We walked as 
far as the South Side, passing many places that 
we had never seen since that unhappy time in 
our lives of which we now did not speak. Greta 
had wished to come to see the play of the myriad 
lights of the city, and as we watched them 
gleaming over the dark waters where the streets 
declined abruptly, there opened before us a land 
of fantasy, while memories were softened—and 
there was no bitterness. Without those sorrows 
I should never have gained the strange new won- 
ders which now filled my life. We took refresh- 
ment in a small café where far beneath us lay 
the great city as in an illuminated mist. 

What Greta was thinking I do not know. She 
said but little, but I felt that her thoughts were 
close to my own, and I found satisfaction in the 
fact that she was always happy when we were 
together. . 

She could not know that all the plans for the 
evening had been designed as a subterfuge to 
help me bear up before her. With a sigh of relief 
I saw her asleep at last, knowing that it was no 
longer necessary to restrain my grief. 


Chapter XXV 


OW grateful I was at this time for the 

means which made it possible for me to pro- 
vide pleasure for the child. One who has during 
the whole of a lifetime been compelled to count 
the slightest cost, finds it a remarkable experience 
when for the first time he has less need for rigid 
economy. 

Up to this time I had always remained in the 
city during the summer months, my pleasures 
limited to an occasional outing into the country, 
and visits with friends on Sundays and holidays. 
Greta was accustomed to spend a few weeks with 
the Bohrns who retained their old country estate 
by the riverside, where Elise returned each sum- 
mer to renew the joys of her childhood and youth. 

Greta had always preferred to remain with me, 
and this summer there would be no need of sep- 
aration. I secured an attractive summer cottage 
far out in the islands that encircle the city, and 
we were happy as little children over the pros- 
pect of the new freedom. In this place there was 
a tiny red cottage, with a half enclosed glass 
veranda, an old orchard with fallen apple trees 
which long since had ceased to bear, and great 
drooping gooseberry bushes. ‘The cottage lay 
close to the shore, and from the veranda we could 
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look out across the great bay, where the sun sank 
low behind the islands of firs. 

Twice, before we moved to our summer home, 
Greta, without warning, became subject to the 
attacks of illness for which the physician had 
prepared us. Suddenly her heart would cease 
beating, and only after a seemingly endless period 
of time, as I cared for her according to the phy- 
sician’s instructions, could I feel the life slowly 
returning to a body cold and lifeless. The first 
time Greta became conscious after such an at- 
tack, I watched as she lay contemplating her 
surroundings with a startled surprise. She looked 
about questioningly though she made no inquiry. 
But after a recurrence of the attack it became 
evident that she was disturbed. 

‘What is it, Father?” she asked. ‘“‘Why do I 
feel as though my heart stops beating?” 

“Tt is nothing serious, my child,” I answered. 
“The doctor says you are to rest and gain 
strength.” 

But I knew by her searching look that she only 
half believed my words. I wondered, then, if her 
fears and uncertainty might not bring results quite 
as grave as more definite knowledge. 

I was thinking of this as we sat on the deck of 
the little steamer which bore us between shady 
shores to our little summer home. Never had I 
known Greta to be so radiant in her happiness. 
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Close to my side she sat, her hand resting in mine, 
as she exclaimed rapturously about everything 
that she saw. Only once before had she taken a 
voyage by steamer; so the dinner on shipboard, 
the service on deck, the plain country folk who 
were returning from their day of trade in the city, 
the outgoing Stockholmers with their dogs, bird- 
cages, and their innumerable children, gave her 
the impression of a new world, at once different 
and enchanting. A seagull flew over the vessel; 
the thick smoke became a dark cloud breaking 
against the tree-tops; a swift swirl flung out from 
the propeller resolved itself into two billowy 
waves which broke against the shoreline. All 
this she saw and remarked upon. She spoke of 
the things we might do when we arrived, de- 
lighted in the thought of arranging everything in 
the new home; she wondered how long we might 
continue to live there; in a word, she found ex- 
pression for every fancy suggested by her imag- 
ination. I had never known her to talk so much 
at one time, and her animated gaiety made me 
fear for her. 

For I could not ignore the physician’s warning 
about the danger of any violent emotion. It had 
become a nightmare which lay over my tortured 
heart and prevented me from sharing her happi- 
ness. Greta was not like most children, for with 
her the slightest happiness or the least sorrow 
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resulted in violent emotion. She was like the sea 
below us which with the slightest breeze was 
stirred into great waves. After all, of what had 
the child’s life consisted? A series of deep emo- 
tions sufficient in themselves to undermine the 
strength of an adult—how much more, then, this 
child’s sensitive nature. Unspeakably bitter was 
the thought which slowly swelled into torturing 
anger, as I longed to stand face to face once more 
with the woman who had so nearly brought me 
to ruin, the one on whose shoulders lay the re- 
sponsibility for the fact that this child was slowly 
consumed by a suffering which must eventually 
break her frail resistance. It was clear to me 
now that, through the strength of her affection 
for me, Greta had become a woman while she 
was yet a little child; that her maturity was 
merely a kind of hypersensitivity which she had 
acquired through sharing my suffering. Though 
tempered with bitterness, this knowledge brought 
to me a certain joy, for it seemed to remove her 
further from her mother and to bring her nearer 
to me in my bitter unhappiness. As she stood 
there leaning against the deck rail, the expression 
of her face was that of a young woman, although 
her delight was that of a child. Not for one 
moment during our voyage had this delight 
abated, and now as we approached the pier she 
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seemed almost unhappy because the voyage must 
end. 

It is only a moment until this fleeting disap- 
pointment is past. As she stands by my side upon 
the bridge we watch the steamer while it slowly 
turns seaward and finally regains its full speed. 
Her face lights again as the waves swell, washing 
over the low pier and breaking at our feet. With 
a deep sigh of happiness, her face radiant, she 
turns to follow at my side the narrow path lead- 
ing to the cottage. Meantime she looks about 
her as if wishing to make everything she sees her 
very own, at the same time wondering at the 
beauty she finds in it all. 

“Ts this as you had dreamed?” I ask. 

Nodding her assent, she quietly places her hand 
upon my shoulder. Around the cottage the apple 
trees are blooming, and the air is filled with the 
heavy fragrance of the great lilac shrubs. Again 
I see her as she drops my arm and passes alone 
on the path before me. At that moment it seems 
to me that the very earth becomes holy ground 
beneath her tread, and my heart is gripped by 
fear that death, the monster, may enter here and 
claim her. 

But nothing can wholly destroy the perfection 
of this moment. As we step up on the piazza, 
we are greeted once more by the sweet fragrance 
of the lilacs. Together we pass from room to 
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room, and then, content at last, she stands for 
a moment in the open doorway, revelling in the 
splendor of the sunset which shimmers across the 
bay now lying quietly like a mirror under the 
evening skies. 

“T am tired,”’ she said, then, and went to her 
room. 

For me sleep was impossible, and I remained 
long outside, smoking and reflecting. I wondered 
how it was that I, a child of the woodland coun- 
try, who had never been able before to reconcile 
myself to the unrest of a rocky shore, could see 
it now in this new and wondrous light. 


Chapter XXVI 


T WAS midsummer, and safely ensconced in 

our secluded island nook, nothing interrupted 
the happy monotony of our days save the oc- 
casional trips to the city which my work demanded. 
Never before had I come to know that happiness 
lies in the very absence of events. Midsummer with 
its clear starlit nights passed, and July came. 
I have always loved this month because of its 
fertile productiveness and its fullness of life; be- 
cause it gives joy instead of sadness and longing; 
because it has warmth and flowers, light, and 
the song of birds, everything which nature in its 
luxuriant undisciplined strength can provide. 
There is nothing in it of the disquiet of spring, 
or the soft reverie of autumn; I love this month 
even though it has brought sorrows to me. It 
was with a feeling of regret that I had cancelled 
each of its days upon the calender on my desk, 
reminded as I tore away’ the pages that autumn 
was drawing near. 

No incident of importance occurred at this 
time. It remains a melody of quiet joy. I recall 
flowers and the chirping of birds, moonlight 
nights and glowing sunsets. I recall still waters 
and intense summer days when the wind capped 
the waves with a light foam, as the waters frothed 
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about the bows of the passing ships. And other 
days I recall, when the rain poured, shutting us 
indoors: the water dripped from the trees to be 
absorbed by the earth that later it might bring 
forth its fruit. Those first evenings after the 
lamps had been lighted I went outside to watch 
the lights and flitting shadows in the half darkness 
between the birches beside our window. Most 
clearly of all do I recall the long silent evenings 
when, as my little girl slumbered, for hours I 
walked alone upon the pier entranced by the 
beauty of it all, when after the sun had gone 
down and the daylight had surrendered to silent 
night, beautiful because every outline disappeared, 
trees and water merged in the twilight, and even 
the stars in the heavens shone with a subdued 
light. 

This I remember, but nothing of the events 
that actually occurred—and, indeed, very little 
did occur. Against the back-ground which sur- 
rounded me here was silhouetted a girlish figure, 
with hair dark—as once my own had been—hang- 
ing in thick, close braids. The young girl’s eyes 
had deepened, and her voice had begun to take 
on the note which no childish voice possesses. 
Her hand was soft as she caressed me, just as 
her voice was gentle and low. Because I knew 
that she must soon leave me, I seemed able to 
see her more objectively now than before. I saw 
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her, never as in the sunlight, but rather as sur- 
rounded by a mild, still twilight; and however 
bitter it may have been for me to know the truth, 
there was no shadow upon her happiness. She 
did not know. 

Although my mind was filled with the thought 
of the impending tragedy, I could not bring my- 
self to think of it as something which could actu- 
ally occur. I was unable to apprehend such great 
tragedy. Somewhere, it would seem, there must 
be a kind Mercy which would spare me. Little 
by little I came to accept the bitter fact that she 
did not live—as I would have believed—for me 
alone. There hovered over her life the same vast 
unsolvable enigma of life and death which hov- 
ered over my life and all others. 


Chapter XXVII 


UT the day drew near which was never to be 

forgotten. It began with the letter from Elise 
which early one morning I found in the post box, 
containing an invitation to spend a few weeks at 
her summer home. She wrote that she expected 
to go in to Stockholm in a few days, there to 
meet her husband, and she suggested that Greta 
and IJ go in to the city and from there accompany 
them home. 

Thinking that such an outing would delight 
Greta, I read the letter aloud to her, and when 
I had concluded, I looked up expecting to see 
her happy in the prospect of a new diversion. 

Instead she sought to avoid my glance, and 
the little face had become deeply sorrowful as 
though some grave danger threatened her. 

‘Do you care so much to go?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered with some hesitance. ‘But 
I thought to please you as*well.”’ 

Impulsively she threw her arms about my neck 
and cried: 

“Then I will go with you, anywhere you wish.” 

At first I was wholly at loss to answer her, 
unable to meet the unexpected turn in the situ- 
ation. During the rest of the morning my mind 
was occupied with the details of the little scene 
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without being able to form any definite conclusion. 

When we met at dinner time there was a 
shadow of constraint in Greta’s manner which 
suddenly revealed to me the meaning of her im- 
pulsive response. So intense was her nature that 
very often she brought me thus into accord with 
herself, causing my emotions to surge, as it were, 
in harmony with her own. As she sat opposite 
me there on the veranda, she smiled as if in an 
effort to appear happy, but in her attitude there 
lay a quality of quiet resignation as if she were 
to make a great sacrifice. Her manner was re- 
served and resigned as after some momentous 
decision. Her eyes were kept turned from me, 
and not a muscle moved in her impenetrable mask, 
while a faint glow came and went upon her fea- 
tures, finally leaving them deadly pale. Unknown 
to herself, her soul was revealed through her 
silence. 

And as I watched her, I suddenly knew the 
truth. 

Obeying the impulse of the moment, I reached 
out and took her hand in my own. “I had 
thought it might be lonely for you, all summer 
alone here with me,”’ I said. 

“Alone with you!” she answered. “But it is 
just that which makes me so happy.” 

At her words I could not doubt that I had 
rightly interpreted the situation. 
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“Tt has been your little dream,” I said, “that we 
should remain here alone together and that none 
should disturb our solitude. No one should come 
here and we should not go elsewhere, until the 
summer had passed and the autumn would come 
with its dark nights and frighten us back into 
the city. You and I, alone. Was it not so?” 

At every word she drew nearer to me, and 
with her lips close to my ear she whispered that 
my words were true. 

“Then we shall remain here,” I said, rejoicing 
to see her so happy. 

She drew a deep sigh, as if all the sorrows in 
the world had been lifted from her shoulders. 
When later I returned to my old chair under the 
birches, she did not as usual remain to keep me 
company, but went alone down in the orchard 
disappearing from my sight. I read my papers 
and half slumbered. It seemed that I remem- 
bered her coming back to me, remaining but a 
moment and then going away again. When at 
last I looked up she was passing with arms full of 
flowers across the veranda into my room. 

I remained there for some time; the little in- 
cident that had passed became but an integral 
part of a happy summer’s day. Nothing about 
me appeared new or strange; everything was still 
and calm, without and within, while over the bay, 
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scarcely rippling in the soft low breezes, there 
flamed the slanting rays of the evening sun. 

I heard Greta’s light touch upon the piano 
keys, and then softly she began to sing. She sang 
the songs she knew I loved; perhaps she sang to 
me merely to express her gratitude that nothing 
should separate us or distress her further. Re- 
joiced to know that she was content and wishing 
to be near her, I arose and went into the cottage. 

As I entered there was a moment of silence 
within. Then the song began anew, and as I 
waited in the doorway directly opposite Greta I 
could see her face. In the midst of her song she 
smiled. 

Then, without warning, her face grew white 
and drawn. She raised her hands, attempting to 
press them to her heart, but half closed and rigid 
they dropped to her side, and before I could reach 
her she had fallen heavily upon the floor. 

I lifted her in my arms and carried her to my 
bed. Not a sound could I hear, not a breath. 
Everything was over. Over the bay lingered the 
sun’s golden glow. A swallow flew past the win- 
dow. I saw nothing. I was conscious of nothing. 
Only this—I was alone. All was over. 

When once more I had regained command of 
myself I saw her lying before me. Closed were 
the eyes, and straightened the bent fingers. There 
she lay just as I had always known her. No 
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shadow fell upon her face; neither did the sun- 
light reach her. But the gentle radiance of her 
face remained with her, even in death. 

Late that evening when I entered my room, 
I found it adorned with flowers. 


Chapter XXVIII 


LL THIS is long since passed. Yet it remains 

unforgotten. Faded by the touch of time, I 
see it now even as it was then. I remember that I 
did not leave the little red cottage where the silver 
birches grew about the veranda, so long as my little 
girl remained within. Everything had been done, 
by whom I do not know. I only remember that 
in the midst of my grief I did not forget that the 
flowers which Greta had placed in my room must 
be left untouched. They remained just as she 
had arranged them and were fragrant still on the 
day when the casket was borne along the pathway 
strewn with green boughs from the fir trees, down 
to the steamer which was to bear it away. 

Three days and three nights passed before the 
time when I must bid Greta the last farewell. 
Sometimes as it grew dark I sat in her room or 
in my wonted place under the birches just below 
the veranda. Sometimes I preferred to take my 
usual stroll on the pier where the waves sang in 
harmonious rhythm as they beat against the 
stones, the shore, and the narrow pathway to the 
steps. There I felt near to her as before when 
she had slept within the open window. And as I 
paced there restlessly to and fro, words formed 
themselves in my mind, words unspoken yet dis- 
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tinct in their meaning, as if I were talking with 
her, telling her of all that had happened. Every 
word was a caress which I believed must reach 
her soul. This remains with me, clear and 
distinct. 

“Now that death has come,” I seemed to say. 
“All is changed. All that was petty and mean 
exists no more. Before the supreme facts of 
Love and Death, what else remains essentially 
worth while? Far away in a strange land, a 
woman walks alone where I have sent her because 
I wished to be rid of her and had power over her 
destiny. What evil had she brought to me? None. 
She was an outcast in the eyes of the world, but 
in the presence of that which now has taken place 
she is no longer so. I received the sanction of 
.men when I struck her and drove her away. I 
have hated her and cursed her for the devastation 
she wrought in my life. But now it gives me no 
satisfaction to know that men have justified me. 
Words—words—words—idly spoken,  signify- 
ing nothing. The eternal.verities can never be 
known until, like her who no longer responds to 
me, we enter in silence the great unknown. 

“Tf at this moment the woman to whom I once 
closed my door should come to me here, taking — 
form among the shadows of the twilight, that I 
might know her as before, I should not ask her 
to forgive me. To forgive is nothing. Eventu- 
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ally everything will find its balance exacted, and 
in that balance nothing shall be omitted or ig- 
nored. No, into the room where Greta lies 
sleeping I would quietly lead her—in silence. But 
I should want to see her there. She is the mother 
of my child and once gave her into my keeping. 

“Then I should want her to leave me. Even 
then I could say nothing. Of all that has taken 
place she could understand nothing. But this 
would no longer arouse resentment in my heart. 
Here nothing can disturb me. Why should I 
condemn her because she is unlike myself? After 
all, what avails the spirit of intolerance? Like 
all else it stands silenced before the supreme hap- 
piness in love and the supreme desolation in death. 
When empty words are silenced, reality speaks. 

“Strange it is that for the most part we find 
only the sordidness of life: we seldom come to 
know it as it really is. In the presence of death 
a new element enters, directing us to a higher 
plane of existence. My little girl who sleeps in 
there is not essentially changed. Young and 
happy she has passed out of reach of all that 
disturbs and distresses us. It is merely that her 
raiment has been changed. Because her goodness 
compelled me, I have come to see that the things 
I once utterly despised exist for me no more. My 
pride I cannot recover. My hopes, my desires, 
my efforts, my pride—everything has a changed 
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aspect. Nothing remains as before. To Greta’s 
grave I bring without regret all intolerant preju- 
dice which was formerly my own, all that I had 
regarded as evidence of my own superiority and 
which I thought I would never wish to relinquish.” 

Thus I pace the narrow walk, words, not my 
own, surging up within me. Without rebellion 
and without visible grief, I recognize that the last 
illusion of happiness has passed out of my life. 


Chapter XXIX 
FTER the coffin had been placed aboard the 


steamer, and I sat alone, idle upon the deck, 
then it seemed as if past events were gliding with 
the shoreline away into the distance. The red tile 
roof and the birches disappeared behind the head- 
land, and when at last I turned away, unable to 
see them longer, a calm exaltation possessed my 
spirit, lifting me strangely above it all. The 
people on shipboard watched me curiously, noting 
the band of black upon my sleeve, and the flag 
which the Captain had lowered at half mast. A 
steely hardness sustained me, while at the same 
time I was conscious of the beauty which had been 
brought to my life through the child who had 
loved me; and I felt a strange pity for those about 
me who were sorry and thought me bereaved. 
Not until the voyage was over and the coffin 
had been placed in the little room, now closed, 
did I remember that I had told no one of my 
bereavement, not even my friends, Elise and Karl 
Bohrn. Yet the fact did not disturb me. The 
whole tragedy had occurred as a matter outside 
of my consciousness. I now recalled Elise’s letter 
—the letter received on the morning of the day 
when Greta died, in which she said she expected 
to return to her home in the city. 
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I could not recall the day of the month, neither 
did I know where the letter was. Possibly it had 
been put away in a drawer of my desk, or mislaid, 
I had no notion where. I only knew that I now 
felt impelled to return to that place where during 
all the past years I had gone to share freely both 
joys and sorrows. It did not occur to me that 
I could ever go there in vain. 

Upon reaching the Bohrn home I learned that 
Elise and her husband were out; since they were 
expected soon to return, I entered the apartment 
without further invitation, there to await my 
friends. 

Alone I passed once more through those rooms 
which had held so much of life for me. Involun- 
tarily I sought Elise’s library. This room, as all 
of the others, was in a kind of semi-darkness, the 
windows chalked and the curtains drawn close 
as if preparatory to their prolonged absence in 
the country. At the extreme end of the hallway, 
cool breezes entered the half-opened windows as 
here in the familiar little room, with its books, its 
great bronze pedestal, its wide open fireplace, I 
sat down to wait. In this sanctum there returned 
to me for a moment a strange calm untouched by 
bitterness, the conviction that a personal grief 
may after all become sublimated, may lift us out 
of ourselves and place us above the sordid com- 
monplaces of life, proving that the things we 
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strive for are as nothing in the presence of the 
great certainty which is all. 

Yet grief cannot for all things bring fulfillment; 
it cannot, a silent companion, remain forever at 
our side throughout the vicissitudes of life, for 
emotions once silenced by the nearness of death 
awake anew and beat their futile wings against 
the barriers of impossibility until they are torn 
and bleeding in the effort to become freed again. 
As I sat there, the memory of that moment when 
I had wept the first real tears of my manhood 
returned to me once more. In bitterness I faced 
the fact that in years I had already passed the 
half century mark; for me life would soon be 
done. Broken by the fearful strain, ultimately 
too great for human endurance, my grief found 
vent in tears. So deeply overshadowed by this 
last great sorrow were now the things of the 
past, that they seemed to me as nothing. Like 
shadows the years of my life glided past; not one 
of them was I privileged to retain. On and on 
before me there stretched interminable years 
which must eventually pass, even as the others had 
gone. My strength was spent in a wordless 
prayer that something might yet remain in life 
for me. Convinced at last that the heights of 
exaltation of spirit which may prevail in the pres- 
ence of death can never become permanently one’s 
own until one is touched by death itself, I felt 
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surging within me the reawakening desire to pos- ° 
sess that which I had been denied. 

In the midst of this conflict of spirit I heard 
the door softly openedand closed; I heard voices, 
among them the voice of Elise. I remained un- 
moved when a moment later Elise and her hus- 
band stood there before me, and as they took 
my hands into their own, out of the darkness I 
heard that they had gone to my home, that they 
had seen my little girl. Knowing nothing of what 
had occurred, they had entered the room and 
found her lying there as if asleep on the little 
white bed covered with flowers. At the same mo- 
ment we had sought one another, and there was 
now no need to explain. As we stood there to- 
gether, they gave free vent to their grief. It was 
I who did not weep. I was conscious only that 
their hearts were filled with grief for my fate; 
thereby a great weight was lifted, and I was 
bound more closely to life. 

Then I felt Elise’s arms about my neck, and her 
lips upon mine. At that moment, although I was 
then a man of years, there came to me with this 
caress a deeper certainty than that which death 
had made my own. 

“I wanted so much to be with you—and I — 
could not,” she sobbed. ‘“‘Why didn’t you write?” 

Her eyes revealed to me now all that she had 
previously refused to acknowledge in words. 
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Death and disaster had shattered within her soul 
all that bound her to life, and her confession lay 
like the splendor of the sun’s rays upon her form, 
- her face, and in her words. 

“She was all that you had. She was your only 
happiness,” she cried, forgetting all else in her 
own overwhelming emotion, and softly stroking 
my hair as though I had been a little child. 

Finally I found words and began to speak. I 
did not look at Elise; I merely sensed that she was 
near. The words burned upon my lips as I gave 
vent to my suffering at last. Looking searchingly 
into his face, I made to Karl Bohrn a confession 
such as men commonly regard it impossible for 
one friend to make to another. Perhaps I was too 
deeply moved to hear his words. But I know 
that in another moment Elise was standing by his 
side and as she took his hands into her own looked 
questioningly into his eyes. No one ever knew 
how this common understanding had been brought 
about; no one fully sensed the meaning of it all; 
no word was spoken of how the threads which 
destiny had disposed might be disentangled; but 
we stood there together, speaking as little chil- 
dren who have knowledge of neither good nor 
evil. 

At that moment there came to me, a man im- 
poverished and alone,a single glimpse of paradise. 
It may have been the breath of the death angel’s 
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wings hovering about our heads in the form of a 
little child. It may have been the response of true 
manhood and true womanhood within. 


Chapter XXX 


TRANGE to me now are these memories, min- 

gled as they are with good and evil, reaching 
from the depths to the heights of human experi- 
ence. I am glad that at last I have been able to 
share them in completeness with a fellow-being. 
You have often seen us together, Elise, Karl Bohrn, 
and myself, and you may now realize that not 
always is a menage trois to be taken lightly as a 
matter for jest. Yet the years which followed 
were filled with a singular happiness. Then came 
Karl Bohrn’s illness—and our circle was broken. 
I watched with Elise at her husband’s bedside. 
I mourned with her the loss of a friend. Then, 
she died. . . . In these my confessions you have 
heard the turbulent ragings of the last tempest 
which can possibly touch my life. 

Lastly, I would have you know that never 
should I have made any man my confidante, as 
I now have done, had you not come to me at a 
particular moment. When you saw the shadow 
upon the curtain, I was wandering restlessly about 
in my rooms, where the spirit of all that I have 
loved in life seems yet to remain. The door of 
my ‘‘Holy of Holies” was open. I closed it when 
I opened the door to you. Many years have 
passed since that day when I walked the narrow 
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pathway just below the veranda of my summer 
home in the woods, while within my little girl 
upon her couch lay sleeping: to-night, even as 
then, there surged within me the words of the 
long ago: “Silence, before the great unknown. 
Within that silence are stilled all of life’s seduc- 
tive voices, even the voice of love and hunger for 
happiness; from that silence opens the way to the 
only retreat where a soul may know content— 
solitude.” 


CONCLUSION 


UGO BRENNER’S story was finished. 

With eager interest J had listened in silence 

and wondered at the changes wrought in 
the man as he spoke. At first there were many 
painful pauses, while his voice was harsh and, as if 
‘with purpose, cold; then he smiled as if he would 
have me forget the flame of passion revealed in 
this confession of a life. He seemed embarrassed 
at first, in the fear that pity, the thing he most 
deeply despised, might be shown toward him; but 
as his story continued and he came to the moment 
of decision in his life, he lost all fear and his voice 
ceased to tremble. When he had finished he sat for 
a long time silent; then lighting a cigarette he went 
over to the old cupboard half hidden in the dark- 
ness of the corner and occupied himself there for a 
moment. He returned with a flask and two small 
wine glasses, and as he placed these on the table 
before us he said: 

“This is rare old wine. Let us drink to my 
memories. You are not unwilling to wake the 
night with me?” 

With that he poured the deep-toned golden 
liquid into the small goblets of fine cut glass, and 
raising his own so that the golden glint of the wine 
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sparkled before the flow of light, he touched my 
glass, and drank to the bottom. 

Thus we sat together until the morning dawned. 
I felt myself, there, within the inner sanctum of 
high cathedral walls. Our tones were quiet now, 
and we reverted to the realm of the commonplace 
as if we had never touched upon the greater issues 
of life. Hugo Brenner seemed to find great satis- 
faction in this. Even more strange it seemed that 
our conversation should thus continue, free and 
untroubled, since always before this time he had 
ever seemed ill at ease if by chance he had allowed 
a single word of himself to pass his lips. My 
mind filled with the story I had heard, it was not 
a little difficult to follow this general course of 
the conversation; the change was too abrupt. But 
I came at last, instinctively, to follow his thought. 
As he sat before me, tall and proudly erect, a 
shadow of remote melancholy reflected on his 
open countenance, I knew that only once in his 
life had he given to another a true revelation of 
himself. To Hugo Brenner the thought that he 
had thus given himself now became so overwhelm- 
ing that he again withdrew into his refuge of cold 
reserve which forbade my utterance of the words 
which rose to my lips, words of gratitude that I 
had been the one privileged to share this revela- 
tion. 

Such is the poet, I reflected. Men may read 
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his message and wonder that he can give himself 
so wholly and unreservedly to the world. They 
cannot know the high undissembled passion, long 
borne in silence, burning within, which finally, like 
a great upheaval of nature beyond the control of 
man’s will, takes form in a revulsion of spirit 
and must be given vent at last. The unthinking 
critic, never tempted to self revelation knowing 
well his own poverty of spirit, holds himself aloof 
from the great passions; and secure in the knowl- 
edge that he will win the sanction of all men who 
follow in the wake of the commonplace, he falls 
upon his prey, in merciless judgment saying: 

“How can a man give his life for a price?” 

But even as they speak, passion has departed 
from that lone spirit who in an unguarded moment 
failed to keep silence. Now, frightened by his 
daring and the knowledge that his words have 
gone out never to be recalled, his heart is wrung 
in anguish that the truth of his greatest message 
should be interpreted in error: “He sold himself 
for a price.” 

Thus returned to me with new meaning the 
words of Hugo Brenner as he sat there before 
me, the coldness of his reserve forbidding me with 
a single word to approach him—as he had ap- 
proached me. 

Impossible it was to oppose that silent will, no 
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less than if he had spoken a command; yet I 
could not refrain from asking the question: 

“Why have you not sought self-expression as 
a writer?” 

He looked away as he answered: 

‘Because a writer must be willing to reveal the 
whole truth. This would be impossible for me. 
Fear would make of me the thing I most despise, 
a dilettante in literature and in life.” 

With this he raised the last glass to mine, and 
silently we drank together. 

I took his hand in farewell. All had been said. 
As I reached the door I turned to see him once 
more. Like a champion of the ages he stood; 
there was a smile upon his lips. 
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Translated by ANDERS ORBECK Price $2.00 


XVIII. The Book About Little Brother: A Story 
of Married Life, by Gustaf af Geijerstam 


Translated, with an Introduction, by Epwrn ByOrKMAN 
Price $2.00 


XIX. dA Book of Danish Verse 

From Oehlenschlager to Johannes V. Jensen. Translated in 
the original meters by S. Foster DAMon and RosBert SILLIMAN 
Hittyer. Selected and annotated by OLtur Frus. Price $2.00 


XX. Per Hallstrom: Selected Short Stories 


A collection of tales by Sweden’s great master of the short 
story. Translated, with an Introduction, by F. J. Frecpen 
Price $2.00 


XXI& XXII. The Poetic Edda 


A complete metrical version of the Poetic or Elder Edda, 
translated, with a General Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Apams BrLLows. Two volumes bound as one Price $4.00 


XXIII. America of the Fifties: Letters of Fred- 


rika Bremer 


The journal of an American tour, illustrated with sketches by 
the author. The translation of Mary Howitt, revised and 


edited, with an Introduction, by ApoLPH BurRNErr BENSON 
Price $2.00 
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XXIV. Norwegian Fairy Tales 


Translated by Heren and Joun Gane, from the Collection of 
Asbjérnsen and Moe. Drawings by Kittelsen and Weren- 
skiold Price $2.00 
XXV. The Swedes and Their Chieftains, by 
Verner von Heidenstam 


Stories of Sweden’s great men from the coming of the Swedes 
to the beginning of the present century of peace. Translated 
from the Swedish by CHartEs WuHarRTON Stork. Illustrated. 


XXVI. Hans Christian Andersen, by Himself: 
The True Story of My Life 


The autobiography of the world’s most belovéd story-writer. 
The original edition in the contemporary translation of Mary 
Howrrt. Illustrated Price $2.50 


XXVIII. Norse Mythology: Legends of Gods 
and Heroes by Peter Andreas Munch in the Re- 


vision of Magnus Olsen 
An authoritative book brought up to date. English version by 


Sicurp BEeRN'HARD HusTVEDT Price $2.50 
XXVIII. Woman Power: A Novel, by Gustaf af 
Geijerstam 


Translated from the Swedish by EstHER Rapp Price $2.50 


XXIX. Told in Norway: An Introduction to 


Modern Norwegian Fiction 


Translated by Anpers Orsecx. Introduction and Notes by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen Price $2.50 


SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS 


I. The Voyages of the Norsemen to America 


A complete exposition, with illustrations and maps, by WILLIAM 
HovGaarp Price $7.50 
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II. Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great 
Britain During the Eighteenth Century 


A comparative study, by Sicurp BERNHARD HUSTVEDT 
Price $5.00 


Ill. The King’s Mirror 


A famous treatise, translated from the Norwegian of the thir- 
teenth century, with an Historical Introduction, by LAURENCE 
MarceE.ius Larson Price $5.00 


IV. The Heroic Legends of Denmark 


Revised and expanded for this edition by the author, the late 
AXEL OrrIK, in collaboration with the translator, Lez M. 
HOLLANDER Price $5.00 


V. Scandinavian Art: A Survey of Swedish Art, 
by Carl G. Laurin; Danish Art in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Emil Hannover; Modern Norwegian 
Art, by Jens Thiis; Introduction by Christian 
Brinton 


The first comprehensive discussion of the artistic production of 
the three Northern nations in one volume of 660 pages with 
375 illustrations Price $8.00 


THE 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


An Illustrated Magazine, presenting the progress of life and 
literature in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 


Price $3.00 a year 


For information regarding the above publication address the 
SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Geijerstam, Gustaf 


Woman power. 
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